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International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. — 


Am, International 
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Almost... 


A “four flusher’’ was originally a guy 
who tried to bluff one of these through. 
Still, the odds against filling aren’t too 
bad. Would you say they are 4'% to 1? 
... 814 to 1? .. . 12 to one? (Correct 
answer below.) 



















[ee Made! 


You always rake in the pot with a hand 
like this. It’s a mighty comfortable feel- 
ing to be sure the flour going into your 
production is fully aged and that it’s 
had the most recent possible quality 
test—and that’s just before shipping. 

Flour from Atkinson’s aging bins goes 
to loading bins where it stays at least 
12 hours and where it gets a long and 
thorough test. Thus, It’s BIN AGED* and 
IT’S BIN CHECKED* — the latter just before 
it goes into sacks or bulk shipping 
equipment. 

When it comes from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 
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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved”’ flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 
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Almost... 


A “four flusher’’ was originally a guy 
who tried to bluff one of these through. 
Still, the odds against filling aren’t too 
bad. Would you say they are 4'% to 1? 
... 8'4 to 1?... 12 to one? (Correct 
answer below. ) 














Made ! 


You always rake in the pot with a hand 
like this. It’s a mighty comfortable feel- 
ing to be sure the flour going into your 
production is fully aged and that it’s 
had the most recent possible quality 
test —and that’s just before shipping. 

Flour from Atkinson’s aging bins goes 
to loading bins where it stays at least 
12 hours and where it gets a long and 
thorough test. Thus, It’s BIN AGED* and 
IT’S BIN CHECKED* — the latter just before 
it goes into sacks or bulk shipping 
equipment. 

When it comes from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 
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"The Whole of the Wheat” 


ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 
Stock's ‘Whole of the Wheat.” 


This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild .. . 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful 
smells wonderful. 


And what is even more wonder- 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 

. needs no emulsifier . . 
retains more moisture . . . does 
not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat" 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 


Write us today for further details. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 


MO. 








*“"RUSSELL’'S BEST" 
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LOUIS, 


4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


| ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Okiahoma City, Okla. 
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DAY AFTER DAY YEAR AFTER YEAR 


\\ hen a company sticks to quality day after day and 
year after year without compromise, the customers know it. What greater 
reward is there than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 


FLOUR MILLS 





MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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“The glour of thellation” 











“Top flight” is a phrase that aptly describes AMERICAN flours. 
For quality can soar no higher than the standard set for these famous 
brands. It is for this consistent high plane of performance that so many 


bakers choose AMERICAN flours. It pays! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
Be. erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu, G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, HANSAS 








Active Dry 


YEAST 


HED'STAR YEAST & propucrs co. miOMAMKEE 





22 ieee eee PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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**Klours 


of unmatched 
perfection Pe 


@ 


Your Bakery Poserves the he! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY | 


WiC H FT oan e K AN S A S 


d Moundridge Kansas Marion Ohio 
Cwrls . ‘Reel @ wen: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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/ WM KELL 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





Let KELLY’S FAMOUS help make your new year baking a bigger- 
than-ever success. KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is based on the 
principle of producing something better, a standard which has been 


the guiding force of this company for more than half a century. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHE NSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1000000 Bus, 
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dependability 














Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 


*Commander e Miss Minneapolis « Bakemaster « Sun Loaf 
Gigantic ¢ Maplesota « Cream Loaf « Myti-Strong 
Minneapolis Best « Larabee’s Best « Airy Fairy Cake Flour 
Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 











When the going really gets 
tough—then the combination 
of specialized knowledge, 

an integrated organization 
plus adequate facilities, at 
the command of experienced 


specialists, certainly pays off. 


Today, when progressive 
bakery managements are 
turning to automation and 
bulk handling of materials to 
combat constantly rising 
production costs, uniformly 
dependable flours are 
downright essential to time 


and costs cutting operations. 


And today, you can expect 
—and get—constant 
uniformity with any 
Commander-Larabee flour, 
shipped bulk or sacked . . . any 


time, regardless of season! 


100 LSS. NET 


/ Page> 
(ws 
\\ 
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BAKERY * 


FLOURS 
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SOUTHWEST GETS 
FIRST "DUSTER" 


KANSAS CITY—First reports of 
wind damage to the dry southwestern 
wheat crop came over the past week 
end. On dan. 1 the first sizeable 
“duster” of the season caused some 
injury to the crop in western and 
central Kansas. There Was no rainfall 
of importance over the hard winter 
wheat sections in the past week, and 
practically none is indicated in the 
short-range weather forecast. Much 
of the wheat land has now gone for 
about two and one half months with- 
out effective moisture. Damage has 
been light so far, according to crop 
observers, but loose, dry topsoil and 
small plant growth are potentially 
dangerous conditions. 





Michigan Millers Ready 
For Jan. 26-27 Meeting 


DETROIT—Plans are progressing 
for the winter meeting of the Mich- 
ran State Millers Assn. which is to 
be held in Detroit at the Sheraton 
Cadillac Jan 26-27. 

The association expects to hold an 


executive « on the 
26, and on the morn- 


ing of Jan. 27 there will be a general 


mmittee meeting 


evening of Jan 


open session. This will be followed 
by a luncheon of active and allied 
nembers with a guest speaker. 
Adjournment will then be made for 
eparate meetings of the allied group 
ind the active millers’ group. A cock- 
tail party and banquet will climax 
the meetir 
» THE OTAPF OF LiFe— 


N.W. Elevator Men 
To Hear Ron Kennedy 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual mar- 
ket get-together and meeting of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 
will be Jan. 10 at the Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis. The main speaker will 
be Ron Kennedy, executive director, 
American Heritage Foundation, and 
former executive vice president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 

A social hour is scheduled for 5:30 
p.m. and a dinner for 7 p.m 
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Stage Set for Congress’ 
Farm Legislation Fight 


16 Kansas Counties 


Named Drouth Areas 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has des- 
ignated 16 Kansas counties as drouth 
disaster areas where eligible farm- 
ers and stockmen may participate in 
the emergency feed program. 

The counties are Butler, Decatur, 
Edwards, Ellis, Gove, Graham, King- 
man, Norton, Pawnee, Phillips, 
Rooks, Rush, Sedgwick, Sheridan, 
Smith, and Trego. 

These designations bring to 107 the 
total number of counties in eight 
states so listed, as a result of either 
drouth or hurricane damage. These 
are Colorado, 4; Kansas, 4]; Nevada, 
6; North Carolina, 10 (hurricanes); 
Oregon, 1; Texas, 34; Utah, 4, and 
Wyoming, 7. (The remainder of Uinta 
County, Wyo., was designated 
Dec. 30). 

Under provisions of the emergency 
feed program, eligible farmers and 
ranchers in designated areas may ob- 
tain certain feed grains or emergency 
mixed feeds at a reduction in price 
of $1 cwt. of designated grain. The 
program is designed to help ranchers 
in stricken areas to maintain basic 
herds of livestock. 


———@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Iraq Announces Bids 


For Silo Building 


WASHINGTON — The Iraqi Grain 
Board is inviting separate or com- 
bined bids for the construction of 
two concrete grain silos and annexes 
in the cities of Hillah and Mosul. 

The silo at Hillah will have a ca- 
pacity of 8300 tons and that at 
Mosul 12,050 tons. The deadline for 
the submission of bids is March 31. 

The board proposes to invite bids 
for the construction of a third silo 
at Arbil as soon as site arrange- 
ments have been completed. It will 
be identical to the Hillah silo. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON~—The stage is set 
for the farm fight in the final session 
of the 84th Congress. 

A special farm message will be sent 
to Congress by the White House on 
Jan. 9, immediately after which it is 
expected that the Senate Agriculture 
Committee will summon Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
his staff to submit the administra- 
tion views in specific legislative pro- 
posals, 

That will touch off the farm legis- 
lation controversy within the agri- 
culture committees of both houses 

This session of Congress will 
legislative activity centering around 


see 


many issues in addition to the farm 
program taxes, defense activities, 
natural gas legislation, efforts to 


amend the anti-trust laws to control 
mergers, and transportation policies, 
to name but a few. 

All of the many issues are likely 
to be hotly controversial, but this 
national election year, it is 
unlikely that any clear decisions will 


being a 





be made by Congress. Rather, com- 
promises will be effected between op- 
position groups. 

It is not believed that the presi- 
dential message on the state of the 
union will contain any great sur- 
prises, and the budget message to go 
to Congress on Jan. 16 likewise has 
been rather thoroughly aired through 
trial balloon stories issued from quar- 
ters close to the administration 


Wheat Program 

This week Secretary Benson and 
his staff were to discuss in general 
terms Mr. Benson's plans concerning 
a wheat program. Scheduled to at- 
tend this session from the grain trade 
were Carl Farrington of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co,, Minneapolis, and 
Frank Theis of the Simonds-Shields- 


Theis Grain Co,, Kansas City, They 


were to meet here with Mr. Benson 
and others on Jan, 4-5, 
There has been no solid informa- 


tion disclosed on the Benson legisla- 
tive plans. It is assumed, however, 
that the proposals will include a “soil 
bank” recommendation, probably 


(Oontinued on page 4a) 





National Soft Wheat Millers 
To Meet Jan. 13 at Louisville 


CHICAGO—-Delegates to the win- 
ter meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., at the Brown 
Hotel in Louisville, Ky., Jan. 13, will 
be brought up to date on the self- 
rising promotional program. Other 
important speakers are scheduled to 
talk of developments of importance 
to the industry. 

Miss Alice J. Bounds, director of 
educational service for the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute, Nashville, Tenn., 
the lead-off speaker, will talk on “The 
Twelve State Quick-Step,” telling of 
her experiences with home economics 
groups in educational institutions, 
television and radio outlets where the 
self-rising program is being 
ducted. Miss Bounds will tell 


con- 
how 





Buffalo Plans More Efficient 


BUFFALO 
lustry 


The flour milling in- 
looks confidently ahead 
high output 
in 1956. Some of Buffalo's flour mills 
‘completed expansion projects in 1955 


nere 
o a year of relatively 


or will complete them this year. 
installing new equipment 


new 1956 


to meet increasing com- 


Others are 
or planning products in 
in an effort 


petition 


The industry will place more em- 
phasis in 1956 on bulk handling of 
flour both for rail and truck delivery 
service to bakers. The mills contend 
that bulk handling is more efficient, 
more sanitary and it cuts handling 
costs and warehouse needs of bakers. 

General Mills, Inc., plans to step 
up its output here slightly in 1956, 
with the increase stemming from 
introduction of new products and 


a slightly larger working force. 


In 1955, the company completed a 
100,000 sq. ft. warehouse at its Gan- 
son St. plant to expedite shipping 


facilities. The addition released space 
in its nine-story packaged-food plant 





for manufacturing purposes and new 
lines of packaging machinery were 
installed. The company is also plan- 
ning to install additional equipment 
next year. 

Standard Milling Co. will complete 
a two-year expansion project next 
June costing about $150,000, which 


will increase the daily capacity of 
the plant by 850 100-lb. bags. The 
rise in output did not involve the 


construction of a new building, but 
was accomplished by the installation 
of new machines. 

During 1955 the company also com- 
pleted a $100,000 grain dumping pit, 
which permits the unloading of a car 
of grain in six minutes, compared 
with the previous rate of about an 
hour to unload two cars 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is planning to 
increase its production slightly next 
year. The company expects to lease 
additional warehouse space here to 
accommodate the flow of new prod- 


ucts turned out last year and new 
ones to be introduced in 1956. One 
mill spokesman said the company, 


Plants in ’56 


‘is always installing new machines 
The George Urban Milling Co 
plans to increase its output in 1956 
by 10% and will additional 
loading facilities to handle the in 
creased production 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. plans to 
operate at near capacity in 1956 and 
expects to install additional facilities 


erect 


for the bulk handling of flour by 
truck. The company said, “it is al 
ways looking for new methods and 


machines to keep abreast of modern 
trends in the industry.” 

International Milling Co. has com 
pleted the installation of wheat con 
ditioning equipment and plans to con- 
tinue milling equipment revision in 
1956, The company is continuing to 
expand its bulk handling of flour and 
has added its second truck for bulk 
delivery. The company has also leased 
a large number of cars for the bulk 
shipment of flour by rail. Last year 
the company installed a bulk un- 
loading system and cooperated with 
Fuller Co. in the development of a 
portable bulk car unloader 


millers can better cooperate with a 
program designed to move flour from 
stores by stimulating the homemaker 
to use flour. 

Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, Mich., is chairman of 
the executive committee directing 
the self-rising program, and Tom 
White, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 


Ala., is chairman of the operating 
committee, 
Other speakers on the morning 


program are W. H, Bowman, Acme- 


Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., -who 
will outline the status of federal 
grain grades, and K. R. Majors, 


Northern Utilization Research 
Branch, U.S, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Peoria, Ill 

Afternoon speakers will include 
Herman Fakler, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D.C., Robert V 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich., and John Lynch, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Mr, Fakler 
will speak on the legislative problems 
in the new Congress and Mr. Lynch 
and Mr. Harris will review the prob- 
lems of package weights and indicate 
where the industry stands on the 
subject with respect to present fed- 
eral and state regulations 

A complimentary luncheon will be 
served at mid-day. The board of di- 
rectors will meet in the evening pre- 
ceding the convention and the nomi- 
nating committee will meet at the 
noon luncheon Jan. 13, Millers also 
are invited to bring their ideas on 
the all-purpose flour purchase pro- 
gram, and engage in a discussion of 
its various phases. It is expected the 
costs and delays involved in present 
inspection and check-loading regula- 
tions, particularly in the Louisville, 
Nashville and Toledo inspection dis- 
tricts, will be reviewed 

The convention will convene at 
9:30 a.m, Jan, 13, and will adjourn 


probably in the mid-afternoon or a 
little later 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
runw 


WASHINGTON—The latest US. 
Department of Agriculture report on 
sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement again shows the steady 
stability of wheat flour sales as com- 
pared with sales of wheat, 

For the period ending Dec, 27 in 
the 1955-56 IWA year, US. sales of 
wheat flour under the IWA held at 
13,444,000 bu. (wheat equivalent), as 
compared with 29,234,000 bu. of bulk 
grain 

This comparison not only reveals 
flour as a stable export commodity 
as a whole; a study of importing na- 
tions shows that the buyers are con- 
sistent in their choice of U.S. flour 
brands, whereas, their wheat buying 
attention tends to shift—a tendency 
that is inereasing as importing na- 
tions gain freedom from US. eco- 
nomic aid programs, 

A somewhat similar report issued 
by the International Wheat Council 
confirms the USDA report on flour 
sales and shows U.S. millers register- 
ing a much higher percentage of total 
sales as flour than Canada, On the 
other hand, the Wheat Council re- 
port shows that up to Dee, 23, Aus- 
tralia--on the basis of flour as a per- 
centage of total sales—is far ahead 
of the other big exporters. (See table 
on page 42.) 


Wiour Sales Hold Up. 

Comparing 1955-56 flour sales 
through Dee, 23 with sales in ap- 
proximately the same period the pre- 
vious year, one finds that both Canada 
and the U.S. are holding their sales 
at approximately the same levels as 
in previous years, At the same time, 
IWA wheat sales by these two coun- 
tries are off sharply. For the US., 
wheat sales are about halved, while 
Canada's wheat sales are off even 
more 

It seems reasonable to speculate 
that IWA wheat sales of both these 
nations have been affected by U.S. 
sales of wheat under Public Law 480 

and if subsequent reports confirm 
such speculation, it may be wondered 
wherein is the futher utility of the 
IWA 

Reviewing nation-by-nation  pur- 
char” of U.S. flour, one finds that 
there are only two significant re- 
ductions in purchases through De- 
cember of this year as compared with 
the previous year. Those changes are 
found in the Netherlands and Guate- 
mala, where flour sales are off 28,- 
000 and 24,000 metric tons (wheat 
equivalent), respectively, In the case 
of the Netherlands, wheat purchases 
from the U.S. are off even more than 
purchases of flour. At the same time 
Dutch purchases of wheat from Can- 


ada this year are down even more 
than purchases of wheat from the 
US 


Effects of PL 480 

The over-all reduction in commit- 
ments of IWA wheat importers for 
grain under the wheat pact thus far 
this year seems to confirm repeated 
criticisms of the effects of PL 480. 
It is charged that the PL 480 opera- 
tion is gradually squeezing out dollar 
sales of the bread grain in IWA na- 
tions 

In 1954-55 under IWA, Brazil 
bought up to this time about 200,000 
metric tons of wheat, whereas this 
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I WA Flour Sales Hold 
Up as Wheat Total Lags 


year, with wheat available under 
PL 480 terms, Brazil is shown a 
buying no wheat under IWA. Japan 
ese purchases of wheat this IWA 


crop year are about half of those of 
the previous year, again probably re 
flecting business under PL 480 

These two examples tend to point 
up the possibilities that will develop 
as USDA presses PL 480 deals more 
vigorously. 

Other reasons for the decline in 
IWA wheat sales include the greatly 
improved internal production in many 
importing nations; reluctance of buy 
ers to commit themselves until there 
is some crystallization of U.S. wheat 
sales policies, now clouded by shifting 
USDA sales policies under PL 480; 
sales of wheat obtained by U.S. ex 
porters under barter contracts which 
are not now fully eligible for registry 
under IWA. 

Meanwhile, in the latest IWA sale 
report, USDA said that during the 
period Dec. 21-27, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 480, 
000 bu. of wheat (including wheat 
and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) under IWA 

The sales for the week included 
133,477 sacks of flour (311,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 169,000 bu. of 
wheat. The importing country prin 
cipally involved in the week's sales 
was Japan. 
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Robert M. Stangler, 
North Dakota Mill 


Manager, Dies in Crash 


GRAND FORKS, N.D.—Robert M 
Stangler, general manager of the 
North Dakota Mill & Elevators 
at Grand Forks, N.D., was killed 
Dec. 30 when the car he was driving 
collided with a truck on an icy road 
near Morris, Minn. Mrs. Stangle: 
who was a passenger in her husband's 
car, was injured and was taken to a 
Morris, Minn., hospital in fair condi 
tion. 

Mr. Stangler had been mill man 
ager since 1939, having formerly been 
manager of the credit department of 
the Bank of North Dakota. He 
about 60 years old. 


was 





Robert M. Stangler 


Foreign Wheat Needs 
Slacken; Feed Grain 
Demand Strengthens 


WASHINGTON—The recent lull in 


wheat shipments to overseas desti- 
nations is attributed by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture to the large 
supplies available in importing coun- 
tries 

November exports of wheat and 
flour are estimated from USDA grain 
inspections at 17 million bushels, 4 
million less than the total shipped a 
year ago in the same month. Ship- 
ments for the period July-November, 
1955, have been estimated at 98 mil- 
lion bushels, slightly above the total 
of 96 million bushels moved in the 
same period a year ago 

Export gains made during the pe- 
riod July-September were nearly 
wiped out by a cutback in sales dur- 
ing October and November. More 
than half of the increase during the 
first quarter of the current crop year 


was the result of barter shipments 
against commitments outstanding 
from the previous crop yea 


Exports of wheat for the year as 
a whole, including shipments outside 
of and within special programs, are 
expected to be about the same as the 
274 million bushels moved out last 
year despite the fact that overseas 
sources have a heavy build-up of 
stocks to draw upon 

Foreign takings of feed grains are 
larger than they were at this time a 
year ago. This is due to increased 
feeding requirements coupled with 
the reduced availability of feed wheat 
in Europe. Much of Europe's 
quality wheat last year 


poor 
had to be 
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EAT MORE BREAD 


LONDON—The National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers has 
opened a flour and bread exhibition 
at its headquarters in Arlington St., 
London. It is part of the campaign 
to persuade the British to eat more 
bread. Members of the association's 
Flour Advisory Bureau made a tour 
of London streets to see how many 
different types of bread could be 
bought within two miles of Piccadilly 
Circus. The total count was 78 and 
the loaves were put on show. A team 
of lecturers will tour the country 
talking to groups and material ‘s to 
be distributed to bakers, grocers, 
schools and women’s clubs. In 1949, 
flour consumption in the U.K. was 
220 Ib. a head. In 1954 the figure 
dropped to 188 Ib. 





fed; this year’s wheat crop is of 
better quality and is going largely 
for human consumption, USDA re- 


ports. 

Corn shipments in the July-Novem- 
ber period totaled 53 million bushels, 
up 119%. Barley movement has in- 
creased 191% to 41 million bushels; 
grain sorghums up 148% at 33 mil- 
lion bushels, and oats 10 million bush- 
els, an increase of 1,600%. 

GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 
ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

PLAINS, KANSAS-—-The new 500,- 
000-bu. grain elevator owned by the 
Collingwood Grain Co. here, has been 
completed. Construction began last 


Aug. 15. Lloyd Dunlop, manager of 
the Plains unit, said work on the 
office building to serve the new ele- 


vator will begin in the spring. 








No CCC Corn for Export, Yet 


There is no intention, policy-wise, 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to make available for several 
months Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks of corn for export sale. Ru- 
mors had it that CCC would initiate 
a broad bin site sale of corn for ex- 
port shortly after the New Year. It 
just isn’t so. 

CCC still has some open commit- 
ments for the delivery of corn 
against - barter commitments pre- 
viously made and for which call has 
not been presented. This quantity is 
unknown at USDA, but it has been 
estimated as high as 6 million bush- 
els 

In all states except Lllinois and 
Ohio CCC has clamped down the lid 
on country shipments on grades less 
than those meeting export require- 
ments. In Illinois in particular, when 
the regional CCC office orders ship- 
ments of X-million bushels for export, 
the local committees have shipped 
the poorest corn in local bin sites 
The result is that on grading at ter- 
minal points much of the country 
shipments fail to meet export grades, 
thereby dumping on the local mar- 
kets a large quantity of CCC corn. 
There has been strong action to halt 
this procedure from southern Illi- 
nois points and in Ohio so that in 





By John Cipperly 








the future the country sales for 
movement for export through ter- 
minals will only be those which will 
meet an export grade. 

Opening up on CCC stocks of corn 
generally for export is unlikely to 
come before late winter or early 
spring, according to top USDA offi- 
cials here. In the meantime export 
bids for milo have been rising. 


Grain Storage Rates 


The perennial hotly controversial 
item over grain storage rates will be 
the subject of general discussion be- 
tween the trade and the government 
in Kansas City Feb. 7 at the Hotel 
President. It is understood that the 
USDA proposal will be one of over- 
all reduction of storage rates since it 
will halt the imposition of public 
rates following one year of storage 
under the USDA. 

The USDA is under fire on storage 
charges not only from opposition but 
also from the budget bureau, and of- 
ficials hope to appease the grain 
warehousemen through the fiction of 
a slight increase in the first year's 
storage bill but with a real reduction 
in daily storage charges after the 
full year. 

It may be noticed sympathetically 
that the warehousemen are not hap- 
py over the outlook. 
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Robert S. Whiteside 


R. S. Whiteside 
New President of 
Sterwin Chemicals 


EW YORK The ection of 
Robert S. Whiteside as president of 
s$terwin Chemicals, Inc., a subsidiary 
f Sterlir Drug, Inc., has been an- 

inced by J. Mark Hiebert, presi- 
lent of the parent organization. Mr 
Whiteside ucceeds the late P. Val 
Kolb, who died in December 

At the ime time, Dr. Reginald C. 
Sherwood was named vice president 

1 tec il director, and William 
X. Clark became vice president in 
nar | é 

Prior to |} election as president, 
Vir. Whiteside had been ice presi- 
nt. He ned the Sterling organ- 
tio! n 1941 as technical director 
f Ste Chemical ubsequently 
named assistant to the president, 

d 19 ce president 
Born Washington Court House, 
Ohio, Mi Whiteside attended the 
I ersity f Cincinnati. He was as- 
ciated hemist with Rodney Mill- 

( I City, the Kroger Co., 

Cincinnat id as chief chemist with 
hultz-Baujan Mills, Beardstown, Il 
Aut technical papers Mr 

Whiteside i member of the Ameri- 

A ciation of Cereal Chemists, 
Amer! Society of Bakery Engi- 
é \ ciation of Operative Mill- 

Bal Club of New York, Amer- 
( PI ceutical Manufacturers’ 
\ D Chemical and Allied 
ection, New York Board of Trade, 
ind other groups 

Dr. Sherwood has been technical 
lirectol f Sterwin Chemicals since 
1946, whe he joined the company 
He wa sociated from 1929 to 1943 

th G ral Mills as d mal vice 
esid nd general manager of re- 
yratories 

Willia X. Clark, vice president in 
charge ules, joined Sterling in 
1941 and was named a tant sales 

nage f Sterwin the following 

year. He became sale nanager in 
948 

Mr ( rraduated fi Ford- 

I rsity School f Business 

Administration. He is a member of 

tn Ame! in Society Bakery En- 
eC! ] saker Club of New 

York j iny other trade organ- 
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James McConnell 


Resigns From 
USDA Position 


WASHINGTON—James A. McCon- 
nell, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, has resigned after two years of 
service with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. McConnell will now return to 
private life to look after his 600-acre 
farm near Mansfield, Pa., and to 
serve in a part-time teaching capacity 
with the Cornell University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Following the announcement of Mr 
McConnell's resignation, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
issued the following statement: 

“We have been fortunate indeed to 
have had the services of Jim McCon- 
nell in the department during the 
past two years. His long and practical 
experience in agricultural production 
and marketing have been of great 
service to us in shaping the forward 
steps that have been taken to de- 
velop sound approaches to our farm 
programs. We are happy that he will 
be able to continue working with the 
department as a consultant.” 

Mr. McConnell joined USDA in 
February of 1954 when he was named 
administrator of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service. He was appointed 
assistant secretary in January, 1955 
He has also served as executive vice 
president of the Commodity Credit 


Corp. and a member of its board of 
directors. 
He came to the USDA from the 


Grange League Federation Exchange 
Ithaca, a large farm marketing as- 
sociation in the Northeast. He had 
served that organization for 16 years 
as general manager, and later as ex 
ecutive vice president. 

Mr. McConnell is a graduate of 
Cornell University and is now a trus- 
tee of that university. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Farm Foundation, a _ national 
agricultural research organization 


BREAD iS THE STAFF rue 


Washington Wheat 
Growers May Employ 


Capital Representative 


SPOKANE—The Washington As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers plans to 
employ a representative in the na- 
tion’s capital this year to advise 
members of Congress on farm prob 


lems, John Stephenson, president of 
the group, announced 

Mr. Stephenson, in his report to the 
association convention, said the plan 


is to have a permanent 
in Washington during the 
sion of Congress 


spokesman 
entire ses- 
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PILLSBURY PRIZE PRESENTATION—Ofiicials of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are 


shown above presenting the first prize 


Cadillac 


to the winner 


of Pillsbury's 


seventh Grand National Contest for Grocers. Left to right are the winner, 


Glenn June, Glenn's Super Valu store, Grand Rapids, Minn.; 


J. L. Rankin of Pillsbury, and T. 


Clete Behr and 
G. Harrison, president of Super Valu. Prizes 


were awarded to 259 grocers in the companion feature of Pillsbury'’s seventh 
Grand National Recipe and Baking Contest. The Pillsbury grocers contest is a 
grocery display Judging competition entered by many thousands of grocers all 
over the country. Entrants displayed their merchandising know-how by rating 
the sales power of a series of nine grocery store displays, The contest was 


divided among large, medium, 
and third prizes in each division, 


and small stores with separate first, 





Program for Relief Donation 


Of CCC Wheat Explained 


WASHINGTON -The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture recently an 
nounced details of plans for the dona- 
tion of surplus government wheat to 
charitable organizations for distri- 
bution to needy persons overseas. 


The explanation is included in a 
USDA announcement of the availa 
bility of Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks of wheat, corn, rice and beans 
for overseas relief distribution 

The program makes provision for 


milling of wheat and corn either pri 
or or subsequent to export 

(A story on the program and a 
church group's plans to ship wheat 
to Italy appeared in the Dec. 27 is 
sue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

Following is the text of the USDA 
announcement which provides for 
availability of wheat and corn under 








the relief program: 

Amendment No. 3 to Announcement § of 
Avuilability of COC Cor lities for De 
nati o Nor ‘it Voluntary Agencie 
and Intergovernmental Organizations for 
ise in the Assistance of Needy Versons 
Outside the U.5., Ite Territories and Poe 
Beeson. 

Announceinent of A abilit » FD 


date ¥ Nov 1964 





rf ection 41¢ ommo¢ ' na 
tribution to need pe ended / 
here! further amen ‘ ! f t? 
silabilit of the follow ! cot 
nodit n not le carlioad 
of ipproximately ! con 
modit 
Commeodit Wheat I P rt ter 
ny xcept durum; type f pa (a) 
bull ri 1, (bh) 100-1b ae ' f 
port 
Commodit Corn Yell helled I 
x yr better; type of pact (a) bul ar 





CCC Allots Grain fur Flooded Areas 


WASHINGTON Pacific West 
Coast stocks of barley and corn 
owned by the Commodity Credit 


Corp. will be made available for live- 
stock and poultry feeding in the flood- 
ed areas on the West Coast, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 
Distribution of the emergency 
grain supplies will be handled through 
California Civil Defense organiza- 
tions with distribution to individuals 
limited to a 10-day supply estimated 
as the maximum needs of livestock 


producers and the 
flooded areas 


Instructions from USDA headquar- 


poultrymen in 


ters here to the California Civil De- 
fense Administration ordered that 
these emergency supplies should be 


limited to not more than 10 days’ 
requirements. Distribution is geared 
to stranded communities and livestock 
herds which are isolated from their 
normal! sources of supply 

This is said to be an extraordi- 
nary and emergency condition and 
does not contemplate any widespread 
expansion of a feed relief program. 


“il, (bh) 10 


0-lb, sack Uitable for export 

Commodity itive Us No 5 or hetter 

pe of pack (a) 100-11 ancka suitable for 
xport 

Commodit lheane U8, No or better 

type of pach (a) 100-11 each suitable for 
prort 

Ineoftar donations of riee and beans 


ure concerned the term and 
if Announcement PI-12 re 


With respect to donations of wheat and 
orm Announcement Pil ae amended, ts 
further imended yy the addition of the 
following provision ro the extent § that 
ny provi ”" herein i# ineonsistent with 
tl provistor of Announcement Milb-12, the 
i lon her n aha kovern 

dines ection 41 if the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 ‘ imended, does not permit OOO 
to pa risinal processing costs, any wheat 
nad rm pi me perations muet be ac 

mplished +t ' Where processing 
peratior ur t be performed prior to 

port | ' lit be made by OOO fob 
or truel t pr ‘ in plant desiqnat 
i cen 

i a will i ume the applicable tranelt 
har pf od milling in transit privilege 
re published at the milling point deste 
nated, Outbound prmetite from the milling 
poin hall eontain at leaet the minimum 
' wht equired by applleable tariff 
ithe t ommodit will pa to the agen 

' le ’ it the militne point All cont 
proce ime ind packaging, and charm 

} lental theret hal be for the acoount 
if 7 " 

The provislor of ection ‘ of Wl 

: pt to any latmae ariaing ubsequent 

tranefer f title ¢ igen 

Awer nitraect for mllling wheat ana 
cor either prior of ubeequent to export 

i return if ‘ minimum aft 

! Nour 0 ! 100 tb delivered 
for proce ne if a deswermed corm meal 
produced it lenat 6 of the produet 

sett returned for ¢ ? 190 it, of on 
delivered for processing nad if whol ” 
al t } produced st ie t 9 i ” 
prod be returned for h 1 i 
ort le ered for proce ing. re in 
cor nd heat for other end-produr 
purp ! te receive prior agit 
i cunt 

Oorr h t, meal and flour being fune 
ble commodities, CCC willl net requ the 
our nd meal be produced from the ent 

wheat or corn donated. However whe 
proce ne performed prior t i 
the f ywit requirements muat be vet 

! rhe four ni meal exports muet 

‘ been milled in & mill wwhned t the 

me firw and located in the #enme ter n 
trade ren the mill in or te wil t 

heat ul rn donated } i” A 

rea } cen 
rhe flour ind meal xT | my 
’ ‘ heen ?F li i entire! f ’ 1 whe t 
| eqrn of ' mua tive ' ade 

4 cum 

} Piceur and meal eh not } Pt 

he wn prior te ] ’ } cin 
the whe t ’ orn equ alent 

‘ Miller ! | furnieh ager rt 

ed weight ertificates for i hipmer 
received for the account of the 

Hy -producta reeulting from the pr : 

rt or wheat hail be ee a 
rey ex pt that the ma 

limy pre Ainge Crt b ‘ pri 
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Decline in Farmer’s Share of Food 
Dollar Due to Increase in Marketing 
Services Costs, USDA Report Says 


WASHINGTON — A special U.S, 
Department of Agriculture report on 
the marketing costs of foods has been 
released, summarizing recent trends 
in food marketing costs and in the 
distribution of the. consumer’s food 
dollar 

The study follows the recent ex- 
pression of eoncern covering these 
costs by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, reported on page 10 of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dee. 27, 
1955 

Secretary Benson noted that the 
spread between farm anda retail prices 
of food has increased 83% since 1945. 
This, the report says, has been a 
primary faetor in the decline in the 
farmer's share of the consumer's re- 
tail food dollar from a record high of 


53% in 1945 to an average of 41% 
in 1955 

The report says the spread has 
widened primarily because of the 


substantial inerease in all costs of 
performing marketing services since 
1945. Wage rates are up almost 100% 
over 1945, freight rates and other 
packaging material, contain- 
ers, fuel, equipment, rents, etc.-are 
up about two-thirds, State and local 
property taxes have inereased sub- 
stantially. Actual labor costs have not 
increased as fast as wage rates, be- 
cause output per man-hour has in- 
creased, according to the report, 

As a percentage of the sales dollar, 


cost 


profits of food marketing firms have 
shown no marked trend in recent 
years. The report shows that profits 


of a group of large food processors, 
wholesale distributors, and retail food 
chains have grown substantially since 
1945. This inerease has been due 
primarily to the inereased volume of 
food sales handled by these firms. 
Citing the report, Mr, Benson said 
the nation's food marketing bill in- 
creased from 9 billion dollars in 1940 


to 32 billion dollars in 1955. Several! 
factors accounted for the 23-billion 
dollar increase. They include 

(1) The 40% increase in the vol 
ume of food handled accounts for 
four billion dollars of the increase 

(2) The general rise in all prices 
and costs has roughly doubled the 
charges for performing marketing 
operations. This accounts for 13 bil 
lion dollars of the increase 

(3) Payments for marketing se 
vices that did not exist in 1940 ac 
count for six billion dollars of the 
increase. 

Copies of the report, “Marketing 
Costs For Food,” Miscellaneous Pub 
lication No, 708, are available from 
the Office of Information, U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. 


MILLER 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG —- Canadian mills and 
exporters cleared slightly more than 
3.1 million bushels in the form of 
wheat and flour to overseas destina- 
tions for the week ended Dec. 29. 
This was 200,000 bu. more than was 
cleared in the previous week. Flour 
accounted for only 382,000 of the 
total, with the latter showing 112,000 
bu. for International Wheat Agree- 
ment destinations. 

Class 2 wheat sales amounted to 
2,231,000 bu. with the U.K. taking 
1 680,000. Poland took 515,000, while 
Belgium was the other buyer. IWA 
wheat sales totaled only 491,000 bu. 
of which 367,000 bu. were for Switzer- 
land. Belgium took 88,000, while the 
remainder was divided equally be- 
tween the Netherlands and Germany 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF re 

GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 

COLUMBUS, KANSAS In- 
corporation procedure has been com- 
pleted by the Farmers Union, a grain 
elevator and warehouse firm 





Futures Trading Volume Off 10% 
At Chicago as Receipts Increase 


CHICAGO—Grain 
volume on the Chicago Board of 
Trade declined approximately 10% 
in 1955 while total cash grain re- 
ceipts were about 4% higher than 
in 1954, Robert C. Liebenow, execu 
tive secretary, announced this week 

In the futures market, 1955 vol 
umes of wheat and corn trading were 
both substantially greater than the 
year previous, he said, but these 
gains were offset by a 30% decline 
in soybean trading. Corn futures trad- 
ing volume totaled 2,500 million 
bushels in 1955, up 23'4% from 1954 
Wheat futures volume totaled 3.435 
million bushels, up 8%. Soybean fu- 


futures trading 


tures volume was 4,250 million 
bushels. 
Futures trading volume for oats 


and rye in 1955 was Jower than 1954 





New Officers of 
Kansas City Board 
Of Trade Elected 


KANSAS CITY—Kenneth 8. Hart, 
W. B. Young and R. Hugh Uhimann 
were chosen to lead the Kansas City 
Board of Trade during 1956 at an 
election held Jan, 3. Mr, Hart, Hart 
Grain Co., becomes president of the 
exchange and Mr, Young, Goffe & 
Carikcener, Ine,, moves up from second 
vice president to first vice president, 

In the race which creates the most 
interest due to the fact that the 
winner, according to past experience, 
even‘ually becomes president of the 
board, Mr. Uhimann defeated Wayne 
A. Forcade, Mid-Continent Grain Co., 
for second vice president, Mr, Uhl- 
mann is executive vice president of 
the Standard Miliing Co. 

Six directors who will serve two 
years were chosen by the board mem- 
bers. They are J. G, Flynn, John M, 
Fiynn Co.; G. A. Kublin, Continental 
Grain Co., the immediate past presi- 
dent of the board; T. A. O'Sullivan, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.; J. B 
Ronan, B. C. Christopher & Co ; W. C. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., and J. J. Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott 
& Lincoln, Ine. 

Four men who were elected to the 
arbitration committee are Horace W. 
Johnston, Simonds - Shields - Theis 





Kenneth 8. Hart 


Grain Co.; John Blowers, Standard 
Milling Co.; A. L. Handley, Wolcott 
& Lincoln, Inc., and J. W. Whitacre, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
New members of the directorate of 
the Kansas City Clearing House are 
Hearne Christopher, B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co.; F. L. Klecan, Francis 
I. du Pont & Co.; M. D. Hartnett, 
Continental Grain Co., and F. M 
Marshall, Shannon Grain Co 


by 16 and 5%, respectively. Futures 
volume also declined from the pre- 
vious year for lard, cotton, crude 
soybean oil and soybean meal 
Tota! dollar volume of all futures 
trading at the exchange approximat- 
ed $23,550 million. This represents a 
decline of about 25% from the previ- 
ous year, accounted for by the lowe 


trading volume and generally lower 
prices of commodities traded 
In the cash grain market, total 


receipts were up 4%. Large increases 
in receipts of soybeans and oats more 
than offset lower spot receipts for 
corn, wheat, rye and barley 

A total of 199,875,000 bu. of cash 
grain came into the Chicago market 


during the year. Of this total, al- 
most half—98,500,000 bu. was corn. 
Cash receipts were 32,000,000 bu.; 


soybeans, 30,000,000 bu.; wheat, 24.- 


900,000 bu.; barley, 12,985,000 bu., 
and rye, 1,225,000 bu 
Total dollar value of cash grain 


receipts for the year is estimated at 
$312,800,000 


~———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Six in AIB Class 
Win Scholarships 


CHICAGO—-Six students in Class 
69 at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing will attend with the aid of scholar- 
ship grants. In addition to Jay Sad- 
dington of Philadelphia, Pa., who was 
awarded the AIB Alumni Assn. schol- 
arship, they are: 

Charles Michlowitz, Bronx, N.Y 
Joe Lowe Foundation Scholarship 

Constantinos L. Philips, Arlington, 
Mass.—-Standard Brands, Inc., Schol- 
irship 

Kenneth C. Seats, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—C. A. Swanson Sons Scholar- 
ship. 

Edward Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Scholarship. 

A. James Weatherly, Rockford, Iil 

Ekco Foundation Scholarship 

Allied concerns that sponsor AIB 
students donate funds for tuition and 
in allowance toward living expenses. 
Scholarship recipients are selected by 
the Institute’s Scholarship Award 
Committee, which reviews all appli- 
cations made directly to the school, 

Class 69 in Baking Science and 
Technology begins on Jan. 30 and will 
be graduated June 15. 
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Harold C. Banks 


Nominees for Posts in 
Merchants’ Exchange 
Of St. Louis Named 


ST. LOUIS Harold C. Banks 
president of the American Grain Co., 
has nominated for the presi- 
dency of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, it has been announced by 
R. A. Woolsey, Jr., chairman of the 


been 


nominating committee. Mr. Banks is 
currently vice president of the ex- 
change. Incumbent president is Ed- 
ward S. Deibel of the Elam Grain 
Co. The election is scheduled for 
Jan. 18 


Nominations for other official posts 
were announced as follows: Benjamin 
M. Schulein, president of Neumond, 
Inc., for first vice president; C 
Robert Pommer, vice president of 
Corneli Seed Co., for second vice 
president; J. F. Imbs of Imbs Milling 
Co., J. W. Hogan of Ralston Purina 
Co., and R. D. Hunt of Illinois Grain 
Corp., for directors 


The nominee for president began 


his career in the grain business in 

1919 with Hall-Baker Grain Co. and 

stayed with that firm until 1930 
From 1930 until 1933 he was as- 


sociated with Farmers National 
Grain Corp. and Grain Stabilization 
Corp. in Chicago. In 1934 he joined 
the newly formed Terminal Grain 
Co. as secretary. He was stationed at 
Bloomington, Ll., until 1941 when he 
moved to its Peoria, Ill., office where 
he continued until 1951. He’ served 
as president of the Peoria Board of 
Trade in the latter year. He then 
came to St. Louis to assume the 
presidency of Terminal Grain Co 

In 1952 he organized and became 
president of American Grain Co. He 
has been a member of the Merchants’ 
Exchange since 1951 


——SREAG 1S THE STAFF Pr Lire 


Chemists’ Group 
Elects Officers 


BUFFALO, N. Y.——-William Kazan 
jan of International Brewers’ Iroquois 
division has been elected chairman of 
the Niagara Frontier Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists 

Others elected include Ann J 
Collins, The Best Foods, Inc., vice 
chairman; Clayton Schneider, Henry 
& Henry, Inc., secretary-treasurer 
Named to the executive committee 
were Max Lynch, Will Corp.; Charles 
Bronald, George Urban Milling Co., 
and Michael Jordan, Park & Pollard 
Co., Inc 
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Domestic Activity 


DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended Dec. 
29 are as follows: 1,031 bu. wheat, 
12,031 bu. oats, 15,373 bu. grain sor- 


ghum and 
which must 
tically or 
abroad 


136,000 cwt. rough rice 
be sold for feed domes- 
for feed or industrial uses 


4 

CHICAGO 
sales reported 
Dec. 28 are 
corn, 7,736 bu 
and 790 bu 


Cumulative domestic 
for the week ended 
as follows. 443,023 bu. 
oats, 473 bu. soybeans 
flaxseed 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 


mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 29 are as follows 12,146 
bu. wheat, 192,160 bu. corn, 24,372 
bu. barley, 57,410 bu. oats, 23,005 bu. 
rye, 6,909 bu. flax and 4,131 bu. soy- 
beans 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 


mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 28 are as follows: 984 bu. 
wheat, 21,692 bu. corn and 596 bu 
oats 

¢ © 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 28 are as follows: 9,229 bu. 
wheat, 37,977 bu. barley, 3,571 bu. 
corn and 1,058 ecwt. grain sorghum 


Export Sales 


DALLAS 
reported for 


Cumulative export sales 
the week ended Dec. 29 
439,136 bu. wheat and 
grain sorghum 


are as follows 

2,000,000 bu 
¥ ¥ 

CHICAGO Cumulative export 

ales reported for the week ended Dec. 


28 included 568,319 bu. wheat. Among 
the large sales were the following: 
150.000 bu. No. 2 soft red winter, 
garlicky, at $1.46%, f.o.b. boat, New 


York: 112,000 bu. No. 2 soft red win- 
ter, garlicky, at $1.45%, f.o.b. boat, 
Baltimore 

¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 





Toronto Elevators 
Net Profit Dips 


TORONTO — The annual accounts 
of Toronto Elevators, Ltd., show a 
slight decline in net profit from that 
recorded in the previous fiscal year. 
The profit for the year ended July 
31, 1955, has been returned at $384,- 


176 against $395,156 a year ago 
Towards the end of the fiscal year, 
feed demand showed an improved 
trend, J. D. Leitch, president, dis- 
closed in his report. The consumption 


of livestock and poultry products 
continued at high levels. This, he re- 
marked, has helped to create more 


confidence among producers and re- 
sulted in growing expansion of some 
lines of production, particularly with 
poultry 

Grain shipments through the com- 
bined plants at Toronto and Sarnia 
were substantial and an active oper- 
ation in grain merchandising assist- 
ed in the general movement through 
the company’s elevator facilities 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





port sales reported for the week end- 

ed Dec. 29 included 5,094 bu. wheat. 
o & 

KANSAS CITY — Cumulative ex- 

port sales reported for the week end- 

ed Dec. 28 included 49,605 bu. wheat 


sold for the non-IWA export pro- 
gram. 
y ¥ 
PORTLAND Cumulative export 


sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 28 included 592,947 bu. wheat. 


Offerings 


DALLAS—Offered for sale during 
the past week were 300,000 cwt. 
rough rice for use as feed in the 
U.S. or for feed or industrial uses if 
shipped abroad. Bids on this close 
Jan. 5. Also offered during the week 
were 3 million bushels of grain sor- 
ghum for export. 
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CCC Invites Wheat Trade to 
Meeting on Mutual Problems 


WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has called a meeting 
here on Jan. 26 and possibly running 
into the next day between grain ex- 
porters and other wheat trade repre- 
sentatives to discuss urgent prob- 
lems now confronting the government 
agency. 

This meeting with trade represen- 
tatives will follow a three-day session 
here with the regional office man- 
agers of CCC, 

CCC officials will air their admin- 
istrative problems, their responsibili- 
ties under the law and attempt to 
correct conditions which have re- 
sulted from the conflicts between the 
several sales programs now in effect 
for grain. It is said that legal re- 
sponsibilities of officials now appear 
to be clouded by the efforts of the 
grain trade to operate with some- 
thing like free trade flexibility within 
the framework of a condition in which 


CCC is the monopolistic seller of 

grains : 
According to U.S. Department of 

Agriculture officials, present condi- 





Details of Voluntary Acreage 
Reduction Proposal Reported 


Details have been reported on an 
administration plan under which 
farmers would voluntarily reduce 
acreages of four crops below already- 
allotted acreage levels 

The proposed plan, according to a 
New York Times dispatch, would ap- 
ply to corn, wheat, cotton and rice. 

A farmer who cooperated with the 
government would be rewarded in 
cash or with a quantity of the kind 
of crop he grew. The reward in kind 
would come frorn government surplus 
stocks, and the farmer would dispose 
of it as he saw fit. 

The idea of the plan is that it 
would help reduce plantings and at 
the same time help cut into the sur- 
pluses of the four crops. 

The Times said the proposed plan 
would be an emergency part of an 
over-all “soil bank’ provision in the 
farm program. The second part of 


the soil bank provision would be 
geared to long range conservation. 
Payment also would be made to 


farmers for acres removed from pro- 
duction and planted to soil-building 
grasses and trees. This would be tied 
in with existing agricultural conser- 
vation efforts under which farmers 
are paid for adopting certain conser- 
vation practices. 

The administration proposes to em- 
phasize in the suggested voluntary 
acreage reduction plan that farmers 
can accept surplus crops as payments 
for underplanting their allotted acre- 
ages. 

If the farmer didn't take the spe- 
cific commodity, he would receive a 
government certificate which could be 
turned in for cash. 

The new proposal, according to the 
Times, would work like this for 
wheat: 

“A wheat farmer who has been al- 
lotted 1,000 acres under present con- 
tro] prograrns would agree to reduce 
his planting to 900 acres. His average 
yield would be calculated on his 
county basis. If the average yield 
were 20 bu. an acre, he would be 
entitled to a basic payment of 2,000 
bu. of wheat from the government 


“The national average federal sup- 
port price is $1.81 bu. Thus, the wheat 
farmer's 2,000 bu. would be worth 
$3,620. 

“Subtracted from the $3,620 would 
be theoretical production expenses for 
the 100 acres the farmer agreed to 
take out of his allotment. If his pro- 
duction expense is calculated at an 
average of 80¢ bu., a total of $1,600 
would be deducted to give him gov 
ernment wheat equal to $2,020 

“The farmer could take the wheat 
and sell it on the open market or 
feed it to his livestock on his farm 
If he took the certificate, he could 
cash it at his bank. The bank would 
be reimbursed by Commodity Credit 
Corp.” 

In computations of future acreage 
allotments, a farmer who agreed to 
the plan would not lose the acres he 
agreed to retire voluntarily. 








Melvin L.. Vedder 


doe P. Lackey, Sr. 


F. W. Stock Firm Gets 


New Grain Manager 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—Joe P. Lac- 
key, Sr., vice president and a director 
of F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., has 
retired as manager of the firm's grain 
and feed department, a position which 
he held for 15 years 

Melvin L. Vedder, secretary-treas 
urer and a director of the corporation, 
has taken over the duties of grain 
and feed department manager 

Mr. Lackey plans to continue to 
maintain his home in Hillsdale, but 
expects to spend considerable time in 
Florida 


tions are going from bad to worse 
and now involve investigations by the 
General Accounting Office of export 
trades, among other matters. Such 
other matters include loading orders 
from interior country houses of old 
crop grain. Many country houses are 
now objecting to loading orders to 
terminals by CCC, claiming that they 
have expanded their facilities at the 
request of the government. In effect 
they are saying that CCC should not 
move grain from such points since it 
will deny those operators income 
from storage, 

Another point of controversy, 
largely concerning grain exporters, 
is the desire of exporters to substi- 
tute grains they have obtained under 
any one of several government sales 
programs for exports under any pro- 
gram which is available. However, 
they propose that they later comply 
with their contracts with the govern- 
ment regarding the original terms of 
export for the grain they used in a 
substitution deal, 

This session is seen of vital impor- 
tance, and unless there are some 
means of resolving these problems it 
seems possible that CCC will be 
forced to go back to a f.o.b. port 
basis for their deliveries of grain un. 
der export programs. 

GR READ 16 THE GTAFF OF LIF® 
JOINS WESTERN CHAIN 

FORT WAYNE, IND.-Lawrence 
Ee. Erne, assistant treasurer of the 
Perfection Biscuit Co. since 1950, has 
accepted the position of director of 
costs with Langendorff United Bak- 
eries of San Francisco, Operations of 
Langendorf’s 23 plants along the West 
Coast are directed from the firm's 
headquarters offices in San Francisco 
While with Perfection, he was as- 
sociated with the accounting division 
of the Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative 


“BREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LIF Emme 


Bakers Club Nominates 
Arthur C. Ebinger 


NEW YORK-Arthur C. Ebinger, 
president of the Ebinger Baking Co., 
brooklyn, was selected by the New 
York Bakers Club nominating com- 
mittee to head the 1956 slate of of- 
ficers as president. Mr. Ebinger will 
succeed retiring president Arthur W 
Drake. 

Others named by the committee 
were Elisworth L. Timberman, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., first vice presi- 
dent; J. Paul Bryant, Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
second vice president, and Ernest B 
Keirstead of Hartford, Conn., treas- 
urer, The club's secretary will be ap- 
pointed by the board of directors 
Frank A. Lyon is secretary. 

Nominated directors for a three- 
year term to replace those whose 
terms expire in January, 1956, were 
R. &E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Inc.; R. F. Kilthau; M. Messing, 
Messing Bakeries, Inc.; W. A. Sands, 
Jr., Scribner and Miller; R. 8S. Swan- 
son, S. B. Thomas, Inc.; H. Waitz- 
man, American Bakeries Co.; Fred 
Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
and Mr. Ebinger. 

Recommended for an additional 
three-year term on the membership 
committee were H, W. Green, Fleisch- 





mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc.; A. G. Hessel, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., and C. W. Webster, Bakers 


Review 
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Flour trade was generally dull last 
week, and the volume of sales in all 
areas was below the level of the 
previous week, Buyers showed lack 
of confidence in current prices and 
appeared te be waiting for a more 
opportune time to add to their con- 
tracts 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 41% of eapacity, compared with 
125% the previous week, In the 
Southwest, sales averaged 27% of 
capacity, compared with 29% the 
previous week, Mills in the central 
states sold an estimated 25% of 
capacity 

Family flour interest was greater 
because of generally low contract 
balances and the need for replace- 
ment purchases, Bakery buying was 
mostly in small quantities for fill-in 
purposes, 

In the Southwest an order from 
the government for almost 100,000 
of flour to be shipped to Bolivia 
and an export sale to Angola repre- 
sented a major portion of the week's 
sale 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
84% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 97% the previous week and 
88> in the comparable week last 
year. Operations were lighter in all 
areas as mills observed holiday 
schedules. (See tables on page 15). 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business was 
quiet for spring wheat mills last 
week as buyers generally showed lit- 
tle interest in purchases over the 
holiday period, Sales averaged 41% 
of four-day capacity, compared with 
i250 of five-day capacity the previ- 
ous week and 61% a year ago. 

takers have fair amounts of flow 
contracted for future needs, and for 
the time being were satisfied to take 
only fill-in requirements. 

Wheat prices were lower in the 
Minneapolis cash market, and flour 
prices consequently were trimmed, 
A further decline in higher proteins 
permitted a lowering in the differen- 
tial between standard patents and 
high glutens early this week. 

In the family flour trade the pos- 
sibility of forward bookings appeared 
more likely as wholesalers are now 
running out of contract purchases 
made last fall on a 120-day basis. 

Clear flour held about the same 
price levels, but a firmer tone was 
evident, according to mill sources. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 82% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 88% the previous 
week and 84% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations av- 
eraged 85% of capacity, compared 
with 88% the preceding week and 
83% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 109% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 126% of five-day ca- 
pacity the week before, 

Quotations Dee, 30, 100-Ib. cottons, 
cariots: Standard patent $5,96@6.09, 
short patent $6,066.19, high gluten 
§6.51@6.59, first clear $5.71@6.14, 
whole wheat $5,76@5.94, family $6.25 


wT50 


sack 


Southwest 


Kansas Olty: Southwestern flour 
sales were slow during the holiday 
period, and bakery flour business last 
week probably dipped to the lowest 
point of the crop year, Sales aver- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Holiday Dullness Marks 


Week’s Flour Business 


aged 27% of capacity, against 29% 
in the previous week and 15% a year 
ago. 
Nearly half of the week's business 
was for export. The remainder of the 
small quantity was represented by a 
few trades in clears, several cars of 
family flour and a modest amount of 
regular price date of shipment bak- 
ery flour business. 

An order from the government for 
nearly 100,000 sacks of flour to be 
shipped to Bolivia, and an export 
sale to Angola represented the major 
portion of the sales reported 
week. Clears held about steady 
through the week, with a wide spread 
between low grades and high proteins 
continuing. 

Directions for all grades of flour 
were rather disappointing. Mills were 
not required to operate better than 
four days in the Christmas-New 
Year's interim, although there were 
a few that ran five. Directions re 
ceived at the beginning of this week 
following the end of the inventory 
tax period, were unusually light on 
both family and bakery flour 

Quotations Jan. 3, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.55 
@5,60, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.25, first clears $4.454 
465. second clears $4.30@4.35, 1° 
ash clears or higher $3.80@4.25 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week, Sales averaged 
32%, compared with 54% the preced 
ing week and 19% a year ago. Ship 
ping directions were very good 
Prices Dec. 30 were about unchanged, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business con 
tinued light last week as most of the 
trade held off. Mills were anticipat 
ing acceleration in business after th 
first of the year as contracts near 
exhaustion. A few buyers took single 
car lots to fill in immediate needs 
while awaiting more favorable condi 
tion. Family interest was light. Oper 
ations were fairly good, with mills 
grinding about 3% days. The outlook 
for this week was near four days 
Prices were unchanged from a week 
ago. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 30: Hard winter family 


last 


short 


patent, in cottons, enriched, $6.25@ 
6.35; bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$5.60@5.65; standard $5.50@5.55 
Oklahoma City: As the new year 
approached, little interest was shown 
by buyers. Prices closed 20¢ lower on 
family flour but unchanged on bakery 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Dec. 31: Carlots, family short 
patents $6.45@6.85, standard patent 
$6.15@6.35; bakers unenriched short 


patent $5.909@6, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.80@5.90, straight grade $5.75 
@5.85. Truck lots higher on all 
grades 

Texas: Holiday duliness prevailed 
in the flour market last week, and 
sales amounted to only about 5 to 
10% of capacity. Mills are still run- 


ning three to four days a week. Prices 
were unchanged from a week 
Quotations Dec. 30: Extra high pat- 
ent family $6.80@7.10; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched, $6@6.10; first clears, 
unenriched, $4.8544.95 delivered 
Texas common points 

Salina: Demand for flour 
rather quiet last week, with 
about 5¢ sack lower. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair. 


Central West 


Chicago: Few events transpired to 
disturb the tranquility of the flour 
market during the final week of 1955 
and the trade entered the first period 
of 1956 at a slow rate of trading 
activity. Sales during the week end- 
ing Jan. 2 were estimated at around 
25% of the five-day milling capacity 


ago 


was 


prices 


The market continued fairly strong, 
observers said, and there was consid- 
erable inquiry from the bakery trade. 
However, price ideas seemed to be 
around 20¢ under mill limitations 
Tradesmen said it would appear that 
some development was needed to 
bring the two forces to a common 
meeting ground. 

At current prices it was thought 
that many buyers will hold off for 
the immediate future. However, for 
the long pull during the remainder 
of this crop year, mills can foresee 
considerable buying. It is pointed out 
that order backlogs are dwindling, 
and inventories will have to be re- 
placed. Few buyers have bookings 
extending into March, it is said 

Quotations Jan, 2: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.28@6.40, standard $6.18@6.30, 


clear $6.06@6.20; hard winter short 
$5.91@6.10, 95% patent $5.8176.10, 
clear $5.35@5.70; family flour $7.65; 


(Continued ” pa 





Buying of Semolina, Blends Remains 
Quiet, Durum Market Shows Strength 


No sales of any size developed in 
semolina and blended durum products 
last week as buyers remained hesi 
tant about adding to 
mitments. 

Trade interest was centered chief- 
ly on the sudden strength in durum 
wheat prices. Lighter weight durum 
was up 3¢ last week, and additional 
gains of 5@8¢ bu. were made in the 
first day of trade this year, Jan. 3 
Wheat with a test weight of 60 Ib 
wound up at $2.77 bu. at the top of 
the range Jan. 3, with 59-lb. wheat 
only 2¢ bu. below this level 

More activity is still 


present com 


anticipated 


shortly as grocers start to increase 
stocks of macaroni and noodle pro 
ducts. Directions to mills to ship 


semolina and other products continue 
sluggish, however. Operations were 
slightly improved last week, averag- 
ing 81% of capacity, compared with 


77% the previous week 
Standard semolina was quoted Jan 
3 at $7 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, with 


50-50% blends at $6.60 cwt 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 


apolis Dec. 30, were as follows 
*60 to 64 Ib ; 


9 Ib 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mi! representing 


spproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
ipacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk Whkiy &. 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Tex 4.30 148.500 61 81 

Previou weed 148.50 ° 198 77 
Year age 168 

Crop year 

production 

fuly’ 1-Dec Mm, 1955 3,748,793 

July 1-Dee. 31, 1964 4,212,726 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Prices 
Ease Somewhat; 
Interest Limited 


Millfeed prices eased off slightly 


early this week after holding fairly 
firm last week. Inquiry was limited 
With inventories of mixers believed 


to be quite depleted, an improvement 
in demand is anticipated. Offerings 
were lighter because of the reduced 
mill running time last week, and this 
helped offset pressure on 
prices 


possible 


Development of a new drouth 
threat and the lack of any appre- 
ciable demand for hog or dairy feeds 
left the feed business at only fair 
levels in the Southwest last week 
Most mills found the holiday four- 
day week suited to their operations 
and were not planning to dip into any 
overtime period in order to increase 
output. 

Since the first of November the 
weather has been extremely dry in 
the Southwest, with some areas expe- 
riencing the driest November on rec- 
ord. December has failed to bring 
about any moisture relief, and some 
talk of drouth aid is beginning to 
spread around the feed industry. This 
has tended to hold dairy feed de- 
mand and cattle feed interest in 
southern sectors to a minimum. In 
the northern part of the area demand 
for all types of cattle feed has been 
fairly good in recent days. 

Broiler prices have recovered from 
their pre-Christmas slump in the Ar- 
kansas market and now are around 
20¢ Ib. This improvement has brought 
the broiler feed business out of a 
possible soft spot. Normal hog feed 
business is missed at the present time 
by all feed manufacturers. This vol- 
ume usually is expected to take up 
the slack where turkey feed left off 


Formula feed business held to 
fairly good volume last week in the 
Northwest, with a decided improve- 


ment noted at the end of the period 
by some manufacturers. 

Manufacturers, in general, do not 
consider the outlook gloomy for the 
early part of 1956. They expect that 
poultry feed demand soon will help 
offset the deficit caused by lack of 
normal hog feed business and that 
dairy feed buying will improve. For 
some firms, dairy feed volume has 
been holding up exceptionally welli 
recently, but for others sales have 
been somewhat disappointing. 

While beef cattle feed bookings 
have been large this season, shipping 
directions have been sluggish as a 
result of farmers’ disappointment 
with prices. Hog feed sales, while be- 
low a year ago by a large margin, 
are not as poor as they might be 
considering current feeding ratios, 
some manufacturers say. No substan- 
tial improvement is seen by some ob- 
servers for five or six months when 
pork prices are expected to improve 

Typical holiday trade prevailed in 
the formula feed industry during the 
week ending Dec. 28. Observers said 
most industry members appeared 
willing to let the old year elapse 
without taking any major step to 
replenish inventories. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
suffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
thos« amounted to 43,096 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,158 in the 
previous week and 45,081 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 


areas 
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Concern Over New Winter 
Wheat Crop Firms Futures 


Wheat futures strengthened in the 
veek ending Jan. 3 under the in- 
luence of some potential bolstering 
factors rather than any actual de- 
elopments of immediate impact. Re- 


ports of continued dry weather in the 
winter wheat area drew the at- 
ind trade talk also concerned 
the possibility of stepped up export 


most 


tention 


trade and flour sales in the early 
part of 1956. Cash market develop- 
ments were of no great significance 
it Kansas City, where premiums re- 


nained steady, but at 


receipts depressed premiums 


Minneapolis 


neavie!l 


1@5¢ bu. Biggest declines occurred 
on the higher protein type which 
have been holding above loan levels 


The futures at Chicago showed gains 
f 3% @4%¢ bu. and at Kansas City 


futures were up 1% @2%¢ bu. Minne- 
ipolis futures showed practically no 
change 

Closin prices for wheat futures 
jan. 3 wv Chicago March $2.12 
M212! May $2.08@2.08%, July 
$1.98% @%, September $2.00% @%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.28%, July 
$2.22%; Kal City March $2.13% 
D%, May $2.07%, July $2.00 Sep- 
tember $2.02 % 

Dry Weather Continues 

‘he U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week released a report in- 
dicating that some 20 million acres 
f land in the Great Plain tates are 
in a condition to suffer damage from 
winds. Of this total, nearly 14 million 
icre ire ( opla nd, ind of this 
amount about 75% is located in Kan- 
as. Texas and Colorado, with lesser 
amounts in Oklahoma, New Mexico, 


Nebraska and the Northwest. Up to 
Dec. 1 about 350,000 acres had al- 
ready been damaged, mostly in Texas, 
Kansas and Nebraska, USDA said 
The Santa Fe Railroad crop report 
issued last week pointed out that 
moisture conditions are favorable 
nly in the eastern one third of the 


hard winter wheat territory, and even 


there subsoil moisture is deficient in 
many areas. Surface moisture is lack- 
ing generally over most of the wheat- 
producing aré Until surface mois- 
ture conditions improve, the plants 
will not develop crown root the re- 
port points out. Dry weather for 10 
to 12 week together with several 
periods of extremely low tempera- 


ulted in small top growth 

fields an almost com- 
lack of crown root development, 
it note However, it adds 
yng with the 
that a 2 


tures has r¢ 
ind in mal! 
plete 
> there is 
ery little wri 1956 win- 


ter wheat crop in. rain or 





2 ft. of snow would not cure 

Inspectio: ff wheat for overseas 
export for the week ended Dec. 23 
umounted to 5.1 million bushels, com- 
pared with 3.5 million the previous 
week and 6.5 million for the compar- 
ible week a year ago. Exports so far 
this season are just slightly behind 
last vear’s ft at this time, with a 
number f potential buyers having 
delayed purchases until January 

With Congress back in session and 
the farm pr ram certain t get a 
reat deal of attention, developments 
n Washington will be watched very 
closely for possible impact on wheat 
price 

Demand Slow 
Receipt f wheat at primary 


market ro! the week Dex 22-28, 


amounted to 4.4 million bushels, com- 
pared with 4.5 million the previous 
week and 5.6 million for the compar- 
ible week a year ago. 


The demand for cash wheat at 
Minneapolis averaged slow. Advices 
indicated that country marketings 
might be somewhat larger after the 
turn of the year, and handlers showed 
slack interest. Premiums on cash 
wheat were 1@2¢ lower, reflecting 
the slow demand. On December 30, 
the following trading ranges pre- 
vailed: Ordinary No. 1 northern 
spring or No. 1 dark northern spring 


wheat 3@4¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price, 12% protein 7@9¢ over, 
13% protein 9@10¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 10@13¢ over, 15% protein 13@ 


16¢ over, 16% protein 22@26¢ over 


The average protein content of the 
hard spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 14.37%, 
compared with 13.75% a year ago 
Trading basis on durum wheat re- 
mained unchanged. (See table on 


page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 30 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
(irdinar ; 10% ws 1% 
li¢ Protein in @ i 
l Protein 4a @ f™ 
1 ‘ Protein 6% @2.37% 
i4 Protein 1% 2.40% 
15% Protein 10% @2.4 
16 Protein 19% @2.53% 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% to 17% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


60 Ib 2¢ premium 
59 Ib l¢ premium 
7 Ib 2¢ discount 
56 Ib 4¢ discount 
55 Ib 6¢ discount 
54 Ib &¢ discount 
63 it 19¢ discount 
62 Ib 12¢ discount 
51 Ib 14¢ discount 
50 Ib 16¢ discount 


No Important Change 
Cash wheat prices made no signifi- 
cant change at the Kansas City mar 
ket last week. Premiums held steady 
while the basic future advanced 
slightly. Two factors seemed to dom- 
inate the futures market, dry weath 


er in the winter wheat area and the 
export outlook. Export interest has 
held to good levels this crop year 


and maintained a comparatively firm 
level on premiums of ordinary and 
less desirable grades of cash wheat 


Higher proteins and milling grade 
premiums have worked lower due 
to better availability of desirable 
wheat in the Southwest this year 
Current demand is rather limited 
however, and the cash market has 
shown no definite trend in recent 
weeks. The premiums for ordinary 
No. 1 dark. and hard winter stood at 


5'%¢ over March; for 12.5% protein 
the range was 9% @26¢ over and on 
14% it was 15% @32¢ over. The basic 
March future moved up about 2¢ 
during the week to close at $2.13% 
Jan. 3. Receipts totaled 543 cars last 


week, against 506 in the previous 
week and 587 a year ago 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 30 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


1 Dark and Hard ; ,@2.4 
lark nd Hard “ \ 
j k and Hard 14% @2.443 
» 4 Dark and Hard 13% @2.42! 
1 Ked i,@ 1 
: b Ted 72.16% 
Red ,@2.16% 
i hed ] 6a 14 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 


winter wheat was quoted Dec. 30 at 
$2.40@241, with 13% protein at 
$2414 @2.42'%, delivered Texas com 
mon Demand was reported 
poor and supplies adequat« 

There were no export wheat book- 


points 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


Flour production 


in principal 
Northwestern Miller 


with 


manufac 
relationship of 


turing 
production to capacity 


(CWT.) 
reporting currently 
and to the 


areas by mills to The 


total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Dee, 28 Deo, 29 
i *Previouw Ih l Jan. 1 Jan 
i9 week 1964 1965 1962 
_ 11 4 1.49 oa.a 764,805 
Sout 1 041.90 960 1.004.039 1,006,861 1,560,149 
Buffa 6,64 si.ik4 13,09 168,801 621,071 
Centra nd Sout) 44.429 i ) ‘801 144,00 461,699 
N th Pac Const a1 01,31 os) 16,478 124,81 
1 o4 i¢ ne i 421,964 
Percentage of total U.S output 76 76 76 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
lercentage of pacit perated in 6-day week July 1 te 
Dec : Dee, 29 
I ' Ir ial l Jan, 1 Jan 1 bee ti lee, 31 
19 eok* 1954 1953 106 1055 1064 
Nortl 5 ‘ ) s , 17,719,789 17,860,262 
South 9” i 74 ron 13,033,004 7,974,408 
Buffa 10 121 11 1 11 11,996, 71% 14,517,012 
Cent nd &. } 81 ’ ae “ao 14,697,084 14,171,630 
N. 1 Const 80 747,04 7,764,062 
I , , S4.474,001 S6.418,945 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas Cit 
, Minneapolis 
5-day week Fiour % ac 
capacity output tivity b-day week Wiour % ao 
ee 79. 860 os mA capacity output tivity 
Prey . vee! 79 850 9 450 “9 | bee ' i) 137,000 105.001 aD 
Peas ne 79 850 4 «4 revious week 237,000 *200,008 aa 
nwe ven eo 14.8 ; Year age 232,500 197,648 a4 
Five-year erage ‘ lwo years ago 282.500 200.066 79 
ren eat iverage iv Mive-year a erage 58 
ren-year average al 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas *Hevined 
City (including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
5-4 FI - luding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
o-Gay weer our jo a Montana and lowa: 
capacity output t ity 
De. ’ 1021 ' $1 1 . 5-day week Pilour % ac- 
+ ll Sigel 1081 860 1.008 610 ae - ' capacity output tivity 
Year ago 1,021,350 62,611 . - . thy ++ git . 
lreviou Weel 454,600 *402 405 aa 
wo yea! go 1.021.600 709.79 0 zoe 
4 vows 4 Your imo 447,260 103.855 a? 
: : rw year ao 662,000 411,620 a3 
Ten-year a rage ] r a" 
ive year average 7 
. : rer our erage 74 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN * Revised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohto, Michigan, Indiana 
: 7 PACTRIOC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina lennessee Vir 
ginta, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mille on the North Pacifie Conat 
5-day weel Wlour % a Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity out t ty 
spacl utpu ' Washington Mills 
ar ) $64,420 l 
Pre ou nal *634 14 . i -day week Viour % ac 
Year ago 671.40 , 401 capacity output tivity 
lw + _ 671.400 14 , ! } 216,200 171,014 a0 
—f revious weet 15,200 "104,651 90 
ry ear a rage 
ren ear erage scar age 16,000 170,983 e¢ 
+] " 'w eur 7 10,000 154,500 67 
, ! ear average a2 
BUFFALO Ten-year average a7 
5-day wee) Flour 6 ac *] od 
capacity output tivity 
Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mille 
I) 0 176.000 Th af 10¢ 
Previou veel 475.000 *G81.114 121 Tee 6-30 138,760 84,367 44 
Year ago 159,500 13,09 118 revious wee 198,760 06,681 “ou 
lwo ear igo 159,800 1¢ 1O1 Year ago 134,200 101,008 7¢ 
| ‘ ear vera 10 wo years ago 122.000 100.674 ai 
len Lver 10 Vive-year average 80 
* ite 1 Ten-year average a4 


MILLIFERD OUTPUT 


I iction i eed in tor f were 
with season total of (1) principal mille in 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y, 


Nebraska, 
princ!pal 
including Minneapolia, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


yiing De and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-®uperior; (2) mille of 








South weet* P North weet* r Huffalot— --Combinedae* 

Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr 

production todate production to date production to date preduction to date 

ie 6-20 1. O88 667.9 1.784 on j ( 19,463 43,006 1,266,900 
I’re I tii.7at 160,168 
Iw ‘ ‘ I He 1,699 

1954 1 1 O41 i ’ i 10,0 1n0.462 $5,081 1,287,414 

19 j ) t I i4 bO48 UL ‘ 40,470 1,270,276 

19 , ' ” ' 604 404 71,04 42,626 1 2,976 

o 4 if ' ” 48,732 1,222,07% 

i n f fAll 1 Ite i 
ines out of the Pacific Northwest last wheat, but it will take growing 


week. India asked for offers on a 
couple of cargoes of wheat, but did 
not buy. Japan will not be in the 
market until Jan. 11 for further sup 
plies, but is expected to take several] 
cargoes then. One cargo of barley 


was sdld to Antwerp the middle of 
the week, but freight rates have gone 
up sharply, prohibiting any large vol 


ume as space is tight. Oriental busi 


ness is in and out of the market on 
wheat, with Japan the principal 
buyer. Wheat crop conditions are 
very uncertain. The early November 


cold spell killed a part of the winter 


weather the extent of 
In the meantime, many 
farmers are buying seed wheat which 
they may need in the spring months 
This indicates the possibility of a sub- 
tantial loss in the November freeze 


to determine 
the damage 


BREAD 16 THE STAPF OF Lire 


525,000-BU. ADDITION 
LINCOLN, NEB Work has 
started on a 525,000-bu. addition to 
the Lincoln Elevator & Feed Co. here 
The company will nearly triple its 
capacity to 850,000 bu. Present ca- 
pacity is 325,000 bu 
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A Report to Stockholders of 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


By Walter C. Berger 
Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA 


EDITOWS NOTE: The problems 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has with farm surpluses and action 
being taken to solve the problems are 
set forth in the accompanying arti- 
cle. This frank report to stockhold- 
ers of the Commodity Credit Corp.— 
the taxpayers—was made by Walter 
©. Berger, ansociate administrator of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
and « viee president of the COO be- 
fore the recent convention of the 
Western Groin & Feed Dealers Assn. 
The report also contains an explana- 
tion of the relationship between the 
OCC and the Css. 


v ¥ 


Commodity Credit Corp. is the big- 
gest corporation of its kind in the 
world, You--as American taxpayers-— 
are really the stockholders. And so 
sort of stockholders’ re- 
a report to you about what's 
happening on the farm price-support 
front. We who happen to hold gov- 
ernment jobs are really your hired 
hands. We do the best we can to 
carry out programs in line with poli- 
cies determined by the Congress, as 
your representatives, 

Before getting to any of the cur- 
rent details of farm programs, I 
should like to make a personal ob- 
servation—based on personal experi- 
ence. This is my second tour of duty 
with federal agencies in Washington. 
During World War II, I served with 
the War Food Administration. My 
particular job then was to help make 
short feed supplies go around in the 
emergency. Price ceilings ha“ result- 
ed in a lot of distortions—an un- 
balanced situation, The fight was 
against scarcity. 

Now I am back with the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture, sharing the 
responsibility of trying to work out 
from under over-abundance, The big 
problem now is “surplus,” built up 
under high and rigid price support 
programs. While things are reversed, 
we again have a distorted, unbalanced 
situation, 

Efforts at government price con- 
trol-then as ceilings, and now as 
supports——-have been in the picture 
both times, Without going into the 
merits or the relative needs of drastic 
action in an emergency, I think some 
conclusions are rather obvious, Con- 
trols of this kind can go far beyond 
the results originally intended—they 
can reault in a lot of complications 

they need to be judged carefully 
in terms of their total economic 
effect. 

Now let's take a look at the two 
government agencies I have men- 
tioned—-the two with which I am con- 
nected, I find there is still a good 
deal of confusion about the rela- 
tionships between the CCC and CSS. 


Relationships Defined 


The CCC is a corporate entity, 
set up by Congress, which enables 
the government to make loans and 
to buy and sell agricultural commodi- 
ties in order to maintain price sup- 
ports. It has no separate admin- 


here is a 
port 


istrative staff of its own. The pro- 
grams which are authorized and 


financed by CCC are administered 
by the CSS. 

CSS is an administrative agency 
an operating agency to carry out 
farm programs. In addition to Wash- 
ington offices, it widespread 
field organization. Eight commodity 
offices, scattered from Boston to 
Portland, Ore., handle buying, sell 
ing, storing and shipping transac- 
tions. A farm committee system, 
based on field offices in all states 
and uagricultural counties, handles 
the administration of these programs 
which reach down to the individual 
farmer. Price support programs—the 
so-called CCC programs—are among 
the most important of the activities 
carried out by this CSS administra- 
tive machinery. 

CCC and CSS, of 
very closely together. Earl Hughes 
an Illinois farmer, is administrator 
of the CSS. He is also executive vice 
president of the CCC. As associate 
administrator of CSS, I work very 
closely with Ear] Hughes in sharing 
administrative responsibility. I am 
also a vice president of CCC 

It is not important to distinguish 
between these two agencies in think- 
ing about price support programs 
One has basic responsibility in de- 
termining policy and authorizing pro- 
grams—within the provisions of con- 


has a 


course, work 
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trolling legislation. The other has 
basic responsibility for carrying out 
these programs. Both are agencies 
of the USDA, working jointly in the 
whole farm price support field. When 
we speak of CCC programs or com- 
modity holdings, we are speaking of 
the same programs which CSS ad- 
ministers. 
CCC Holdings 

Speaking of CCC holdings, the story 
here throws a lot of light on our 
present problems. As of the first of 
November, CCC had $7.5 billion in- 
vested in direct price support opera- 
tions. About $5.5 billion of this total 
represented the cost of commodities 
acquired under past price support 
programs and now actually held in 
inventory. The rest--about $2 billion 
more-—-was in funds advanced to 
farmers on non-recourse loans. 

In addition, approximately $2 bil- 
lion more of CCC funds were tied up 
so that they could not be used for 
additional commitments. These funds 
represented losses on sales and other 
reimbursables for which CCC has not 
yet received from Congress appropri- 
ations which could be used to repay 
borrowings from the treasury; ac- 
counts receivable; investments in 
storage structures, and other com- 
mitments. 

This all brings the current total 
of “borrowing authority in use” up 
around the $9% billion mark. CCC's 
total borrowing authority, as _ in- 
creased by the Congress last summer, 
is $12 billion. We hope that will be 
enough to see us by the expected peak 
next spring, but we are certain to 
come closer to the borrowing ceiling 
as more 1955 crops are put under 
price support in the months ahead. 

Wheat represents the largest CCC 
inventory holding. As of Nov. 2, the 
corporation had 906 million bushels, 
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Heres ts your healt... 


a Good Breakfast 
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BETTER BREAKF..ST PROMOTION—Merchandising material which has 


been prepared by the Bakers of America Program for use during the “Better 
Breakfast” promaotion in February and March is pictured above. It includes 
two four color posters for window and truck display; six suggested menus and 


table tents jior restaurants; end labels; shelf talkers; mats for newspaper 


advertising; radio and television commercials; and the “Good Breakfast Means 
Good Morning” symbol. The material can be obtained from the American 
Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Walter C. Berger 


costing $2,408 million. The cotton in 


ventory was just under 8 million 
bales, with a cost of more than 
$1,400 million. CCC is also holding 


697 million bushels of corn, costing 
$1,186 million; about 100 million bush- 
els of other grains; 14 million hun- 
dredweight of rice; about 410 million 
pounds of dairy products. 

These surplus holdings are obvious- 
ly very burdensome. They tie up a 
lot of public funds. They cost nearly 
$1 million a day for storage alone. 
And, probably most important of all, 
they hang over and depress the mar- 
ket for the commodities involved 


Disposing of Inventories 

A quite natural question is why 
we do not do more to move the sur- 
plus holdings out into consumption 
The answer is that we are doing 
everything possible to dispose of CCC 
inventories, within the limitations 
which govern both domestic and ex- 
port distribution 

Last July 1 we appointed a full- 
time general sales manager for CCC- 
CSS. He and his staff have the ex- 
clusive responsibility to find and de- 
velop outlets for CCC inventories any- 
where in the world. The emphasis 
is on sales for cash, to insure the 
greatest possible return to the gov- 
ernment. Frank C. Daniels of Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., a merchandising spe- 
cialist with life-long experience in the 
agricultural field, is in charge of this 
stepped up sales effort. Results are 
already very encouraging, but there 
is a long, hard row to hoe. It is not 
just a case of going out and selling, 
wherever and whenever we can 

Domestically, there is a basic limi- 
tation in the law. CCC stocks of stor- 
able basic commodities cannot be so!d 
on the domestic market at less than 
105% of the current price support 
level, plus reasonable handling 
charges. And even in the case of oth- 
er commodities, such as the dairy 
group and feed grains other than 
corn, we must be careful not to dis- 
rupt domestic markets and simply 
increase new price support activity 
at the other end of the line. We are 
selling all we can, and we are trans- 
ferring and donating all we can for 
special uses in addition to normal 
marketings. 

When we turn to possible market 
outlets abroad, we find another set 
of very real considerations. We have 
been spending billions to help build 
up the strength of other nations 
throughout the free world. We must 
be careful not to cancel out this 

( tinued m page 41) 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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CANAONS 









SPRING WHEAT FLOURS ____ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST - 
| /vaaoe| mann 
NELSON y CRESCEN 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. | 












WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 
eg nine waEG? 


s Rin KE- Xy 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 





CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


pers of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 





SINCE 1887 


a: Co., Lintiied 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HISTORIC 
HANDS—Gillum’s Mill, located four 
miles north of Orange, Va., has been 
sold to the neighboring Rapidan (Va.) 
Milling Co., one of the oldest flour 
manufacturing enterprises in the Old 
Dbominion. The new owner plans to 
use the elevators to augment the 
storage facilities of the Rapidan 
plant 

The original mill on the site at 
Orange was built in 1785 by James 
Madison, Sr., father of the fourth 
president of the U.S. Early account 
ledgers show that the future presi- 
dent kept the mill books and handled 
leval matters for the family. Helping 
in the operation of the mill were his 
three brothers—Francis, William and 
Ambrose. 

In the books are such entries as: 
‘Brother James sent wheat today.” 
l-xpenditures for labor in building the 
mill race are recorded in pounds, 
shillings and dollars, and in whiskey 
and other barter items. 

Originally known as “Madison's,” 
the property has been in the Gillum 
family since 1880, Near by was Bar- 
nett Ford Tavern, on an old stage- 
coach road, scene of many famous 
vatherings of the 18th century. There 
Mr. Madison is said to have planned 
much of the framework of the Con- 
stitution. 

The present structure was built 
following a destructive fire in 1933. 
The original mill was damaged in the 
War Between the States, It was the 
scene of a lively skirmish between 
Confederate and Union troops, 

A modern highway now passes the 
mill. The highway signboard stand- 
ing there restores the historic name, 
“Madison's Mill.” 

One interesting fact told by old 
records is that James Madison, while 
Secretary of State under Thomas 
Jefferson and later as occupant of 
the White House as president, had 
flour from the mill transported 
weekly to Washington, D.C., 80 miles 
away 

“Dolly” Madison is said to have 
tempted the palates of early Ameri- 
can greats with biscuits and pastry 
made from this flour. 


eee 
NAPOLEONIC BREAD RATION 
Light is thrown on the flour con- 


suming capacity of soldiers in Na- 
poleon's armies by Manuel Komroff 


MILL CHANGES 


in his novel, “Coronet.” We learn 
that a soldier in Napoleon's army 
which carried out the disastrous 


campaign in Russia left France car- 
rying, in his haversack, four large 
biscuits weighing one pound each 
and a long cloth bag filed with 10 
ib. of flour, In addition, he carried 
a bag slung over his shoulder in 
whieh there were two loaves of 


bread of 3 lb. each. 

The maximum lasting power ex- 
pected of these rations was four days 
for the bread, four days for the bis- 
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cuits and seven days for the flour 
Mr. Komroff calculates that the Na 
poleonic soldier consumed flour at 
the rate of about one and a third 
pounds a day, or nearly five 100-lb 
sacks a year, compared with the 
present per capita consumption in 
the U.S. of about 124 lb. 

Napoleon had a special division in 
his armies made up of millers who 
took charge of the flour mills where- 
ever the troops happened to be bil- 
leted and ground flour until 
soldier had his prescribed ration 
Where no mills could be found, port- 
able mills carried as part of the mili- 
tary equipment, were brought out; 
but these were slow. It took 16 men 
12 hours of hard work to grind in 
one of the portables enough flour to 
last 130 men one day 


25 Years Ago: 


“Ded Dog,” a publication distri- 
buted at the annual convention of 
the Millers National Federation in 
Kansas City, contained these en 
livening items: To determine the 
proper price to quote flour in com- 
petitive markets, multiply the cost 
of your wheat by fours, and deduct 
the length of the smokestack. . . 
Cumulative evidence in favor of 
white bread: The Assyrians had no 
white bread; The Assyrians are all 
dead. Moral: the old flag never 
teched the ground... . To remove 
grease from wall paper, rub the spot 
with a loaf of bread until it is worn 
out. Brush up the crumbs and hang 
a picture of “Eliza Crossing the Ice” 
over the spot. 

A “Schoolboy’s” contribution to 
“grist of grins”: Millers’ daughters 
are pretty girls which stand in the 
door and welcome their fathers 
home. Most of them are in books 
and rescues boys from being drowned 


each 


by the water-wheels, but some mar- 
ries rich lawyers and keeps their 
fathers from losing the'r mills and 
having to go to work. Some millers’ 
daughters are rich and have blue eyes 
in pictures; and some are poor with 
twisted hair hanging down their 
necks, and also bare feet. They are 
also in pictures. The biggest trouble 
about millers’ daughters is that none 
of them is a boy. 


L. T. Jamme, secretary of the 
Millers National Assn., offered a 
reward of $100 for information 


“leading to the detection and con- 
viction of millers or others guilty of 
packing flour short in weight, or 
adulterating bran or other mill prod- 
ucts contrary to the requirements 
of state or federal laws.” 


Martin Luther became vice pres- 
ident of Commander-Larabee Corp., 
in charge of sales, and Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh was made vice pres- 
ident in charge of mill operation. 


FIRST PUBLIC POSTAL SYSTEM 

The first postal system for the use 
of the ordinary individual, but in a 
very limited way, apparently was 
established in Rome by Emperor 
Diocletian at the end of the third 
century. Even long after that most 
“postmen” were Couriers for a King 
or other ruler bent upon the king’s 
business and his alone. From the be- 
ginning of their conquests the prac- 
tical wisdom of the Romans taught 
them to build roads through the ter- 
ritories they subdued and, naturally, 
a courier system for the exchange of 
messages consequently became neces- 
sary. At first the dispatches were 
conveyed by young men running on 
foot or mounted on horses, who would 
deliver the messages to others at the 
next route in relay-team style 
tal Service News. 


Pos- 





“Up to a meetin’ of crick millers the other day,” 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 

4 wheel Bangs, who tells when to buy an’ sell by 
oe gettin’ his hand read, got up 
orated a lot about how Fetchit’s mill 
was hoggin’ the wheat and flour mar- 
ket an’ I’d ought to do this an’ that 
an’ so on. So when it come my 
turn I was right mild and polite 
an’ jes’ said that so long as a 
sy. man figgered millin’ profits 
was better in the dark of the 
moon I allowed his advice was 
about as valuable as a gourd full 
of branch water, an’ when you got right down to 














said Old 
“Side- 


an’ 


it they wasn t nobody with his dawgawned pants ridin’ on 
one gallus an’ eatin’ borrowed fine cut could tell me how to 
run my mill; an’ I jes’ added kind of diplomatic that I was 
a man of few words an’ done talkin’.” 
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#8 EARLY MILLS A NECES- 
SITY — Over a hundred years ago, 
roads were used for travel, but al- 
most never for commercial transpor- 
tation. Even to transport a simple 
wagonload of wood could cost more 
than the value of the load; to move 
salt from Long Island to Danbury, 
Conn., by horse, cost eight times its 
worth. In Philadelphia, coal shipped 
from Newcastle, England, cost less 
than coal hauled over the road from 
nearby Richmond, Va. Every small 
village had to depend upon itself for 
almost every necessity, and the mills 
were the answer. It would have a 
sawmill and a gristmill: there would 
also be mills for making cider, salt, 
flax, plaster, linseed oil, tobacco, 
barrel staves, axes, bone meal, mus- 
tard, and on down to smaller mills 
that turned out simple necessities of 
everyday life. In the hamlet of New 
Preston, Conn., there is still a water- 
powered sawmill. Its saws are actu- 
ated by a new turbine which operates 
underwater and therefore does not 
ice up the way its original water 
wheels did. The small stretch of 
waterway that feeds its turbine is no 
longer than you can walk in a minute 
or two, yet there were once about 
thirty mills on it, almost as many 
mills as there were residences.—Eric 
Sloane, in American Heritage. 


COFFEE CAKE 


Here in the Sven-and-Lars-and-Olga 
land 

Coffee 
queen 

Whenever friends and families are 
met. 

You ask me what 
You mean 

You never 
bite 

And reveled in the amber-brown de 
light? 


is king and coffee cake is 


is coffee cake? 


took a _ spice-and-sugar 


Why, coffee cake is country break 
fast time 

And looking out across a field of 
wheat 

Where morning sunshine is a gold 
delight; 

It’s fireside hours when love is new 
and sweet, 


And April afternoons when quiet 
rain 

Is comradeship against a window 
pane. 


And coffee cake is that heartbroken 
hour 

When you have left the little bury- 
ing place 

And come back home where loving 
friends are waiting 

With food and fellowship and word- 
less grace 

You look into their eyes and smile, 
and then 

Somehow take up the tasks of life 
again. 


Grace V. Watkins. 
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A SERVANT OF INDUSTRY 


LTHOUGH he was a member of the flour 
Pipers industry only in the latter years of 
his business career, the late Fred W. Lake, whose 
death was announced in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, became an important influ- 
ence in milling and a generous contributor of his 
talents and energies to millers’ national affairs 
until forced to set aside these activities because 
of the illness which burdened his last years. 

Before becoming associated with the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Mr. Lake had a distin- 
guished career in the grain business, developed 
from a humble beginning as a clerk for a grain 
commission firm in Kansas City. During these 
years he came to know all phases of grain opera- 
tions from the accounting and office routines to 
the intricacies of futures trading and cash grain 
merchandising. In the latter field, his ingenuity 
ind enterprise led to development of wheat mer- 
chandising based on protein content, a practice 
which he initiated when manager of the milling 
wheat division of a Kansas City grain firm. It was 
his expert grain knowledge that led to his as- 
sociation with the Colorado company when new 
owners purchased the properties from the heirs 
of its founder, J. K. Mullen, and were in need of 
a man to direct the vast and important grain 
division of the company’s intermountain empire. 

Mr. Lake became executive vice president of 
the firm and later its president and chairman. In 
these responsible positions his capabilities were 
directed to the expansion and reorienting of the 
company’s operations to meet changing milling 
conditions 

In the Millers National Federation, Mr. Lake 
served as director and member of the executive 
committee and important capacities in 
other committee groups concerned with adminis- 
tration of agricultural laws, bakery relations and 
grain. In other places and on other occasions his 
leadership proved helpful in meeting industry 


also in 


problems 

Mr. Lake will be given, in remembrance, an 
honored place among the group of millers who 
have served well, not only their business associ- 
ates, but also their industry 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF Life— 


A LIFE OF LEADERSHIP 


S a very young man, the late William H. 
A Danforth, founder and in his last years board 
chairman of the Ralston Purina Co., became firmly 
attached to an idea—the mixing of grains and 
other ingredients for sale as horse and mule feed 
This idea was not original with him, but in the 
mid-1890's there many others—either 
sellers or buyers—-who considered such a product 
importance. Mr. Danforth 
believed in it with persistence born of 
enthusiasm. It is that at first he mixed 
the feed himself, by scoop shovel, and then went 
out and sold it (or perhaps vice versa). At any 
rate it is certain that he put hours and hard work 
into the establishment of a feed business—time 
and effort which might have been employed other- 
wise with more immediate profit 

From this persistence idea, 
energy, ingenuity—and, undoubtedly, some good 
luck along the way—Mr. Danforth fashioned a 
great industrial machine. Of course, he had frus- 
trations, heartaches, difficult decisions 
to make, probably what seemed at times an un- 
bearable burden. But the harsh strokes are in- 
isible in the finished picture 

In Mr. Danforth’s lifetime, nearly all of which 
was spent in good health, he saw his early efforts 
become the foundation of a tremendous corpora- 
tion, with sales of $400 million or more a year, 
with plants in 47 cities, held in high respect by 
customers, competitors and all who became 
icquainted with it. He experienced the satisfac- 
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tion of leadership, both personally and in regard 
to the company he founded and built. His personal 
leadership extended over a wide area of business, 
civic, church and educational activities. He became 
a multi-millionaire, of course; but he also made 
many others rich, and his own wealth obviously 
was not his major or final goal in life. He sur 
rounded himself with fine personnel, and he gave 
his associates plenty of opportunity to do things 
Time after time he saw them meet the opportu- 
nities and exceed even his expectations 

He saw his son develop the ability and stature 
to become not only a worthy successor to the 
presidency of the company, but a _ recognized 
leader in his own right. He experienced the satis- 
faction of giving; much of his fortune was ap- 
plied to charities and other philanthropies in 
which he and Mrs. Danforth had a personal in- 
terest. This was a quiet satisfaction, for he decried 
publicity concerning his benefactions to numerous 
churches, colleges and universities. 

Only hours before his death, on the evening 
of Dec. 24, 1955, Mr. Danforth had attended his 
company’s Christmas party. He died at his home 
while he and his family were awaiting the arrival 
of Christmas carolers. About 1909, he and a group 
of friends in St. Louis had revived the old custom 
of meeting to sing Christmas carols. They did this 
for the sheer pleasure of singing and of bringing 
Christmas songs to others. There was no particu- 
lar plan or organization 

The group of carolers grew each year, and they 
found themselves the recipients of many gifts, 
wholly unsolicited. Such gifts were turned over to 
the Children’s Aid Society. In 1924 the Christmas 
Carol Assn. was formed and the Danforth genius 
for organizing was applied. Mr. Danforth was the 
association's first and only president, and the or- 
ganization has grown to cities all over the nation 

Always interested in Christian leadership prin- 
ciples, Mr. Danforth and a group of friends or- 
ganized the American Youth Foundation in 1924 
It has as its purpose the training of young men 
and women in Christian ideals and helping them 
prepare for a life of responsibility and leadership 
A 300-acre near Shelby, Mich., was 
acquired. As the first and only president of the 
American Youth Foundation, Mr. Danforth helped 
establish Camp Miniwanca there. For the past 
30 years he spent his summers at Camp Mini- 
wanca where he met, counselled and inspired 
many thousands of young men and women 

During the First World War, Mr. Danforth 
served with the Third Division, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. His keen sense of sales promotion 
which characterized his entire business life, fol 
lowed him to the battlefields of 
observed the enthusiastic that the 
word brought to soldiers in the field 
Rations labelled “chows” seemed to out-taste and 
out-satisfy 


campsite 


France as he 
connotation 
“chow” 


just plain food, so when he returned 
to his business after the war he applied the name 
“Chow” to all livestock and poultry feeds which 
his company manufactured. Thus came into being 
the famous “Purina Chows.” 

Another manifestation of Mr. Danforth’'s sales 
promotion genius was his early realization of the 
value of a distinctive trademark. In a time when 
standard packaging was practically nonexistent 
he bagged his Chows in sacks marked vividly with 
a uniform red and white checkerboard pattern 
He remembered the children of a family in his 
boyhood who were always clothed from the same 





bolt of checkered gingham. The checkerboard 
shirt or dress quickly identified each member of 
the family, and Mr. Danforth thought it would 
work with the products he manufactured. The 
Purina Checkerboard has become one of the most 
famous and effective 
business 


For all of Mr. Danforth’s heavy executive 
schedule over the years and the “daring” for high 
stakes in the business world, he avoided letting 
business crowd out a happy balance of living. This 
represented the essence of his personal philosophy 
the “Four Square" life 


trademarks in American 


Mr. Danforth outlined his philosophy in a num- 
ber of books, the best known of which is entitled 
“I Dare You,” now in its sixteenth edition. He 
believed that a person has not one, but four lives 
to live, and to illustrate he would draw a familiar 
“checkerboard” on a piece of paper. On the left 
side of the checker he would write “Physical”; at 
the top, “Mental”; on the right hand side, “Social”; 
and at the base of the checker, “Religious.” 

In 1927, Mr. and Mrs. Danforth set up the 
Danforth Foundation as a personal family trust 
fund for the purpose of working through schools 
and colleges to aid young people, especially in their 
spiritual development. The Danforth Foundation 
has extended help in the form of fellowships or 
scholarships to many college students and teachers 
In addition, the Foundation has helped to build 
18 meditation chapels on college campuses and 
in hospitals 

It is not a complete summation but a signif- 
icant measurement to say that his was a life of 
fruitful leadership 


BAH! TO AN OLD HUMBUG 
business man, and to 


LD Scrooge was a 
misanthropic persons in some Christmas Past 


his Dickensian reputation might have made him 
seem to be a prototype of all business men. But 
not, certainly, in Christmas Present. Any re 
semblance, real or imaginary, has been effectively 
erased from this picture. It wasn't accomplished 
by tearing the pages of Scrooge’s villainy out of 
the Christmas Carol book, but by earnest and 
continuous efforts on the part of the 


world to strengthen and define its role in our 


business 


society 

Today's business man seldom displays even a 
kinship with Old 
current case in point: If Mr 
commanding head of a large, modern-day enter 


remote Scrooge. Here is a 


Scrooge were the 


prise which was beset in the Christmas season by 
serious labor difficulties, it certainly would not 
be in character for him to approve the granting 
of interest-free loans of $100 each, to be paid 
back in easy installments after settlement of a 
strike, to each of his 50,000 idled employees to 
“tide them over Christmas.” But this is exactly 
what happened at the struck Westinghouse plants 

It would be interesting to hear the “inside-the 
home" comments made by idled employees—and 
those voiced by their wives and children at this 
When Old 
Scrooge made his annual TV visitation to their 
homes 


remarkable act by a beleaguered firm 


there could hardly have been any inclina 
tion among them to find in him a prototype of 
the spirit that really makes business tick, They 
would “Humbug!” with 


equal emphasis but different meaning 


have echoed Scrooge's 
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“Any farmer could, in the year 1956, by proper 
application and attention to the efficiency of his 
owl income five 
times, yes, ten times, as much as any action of 
the Congress of the United States would affect 
it."—Charles B. Shuman, 


Farm Bureau Federation 


operation, increase his farm 


American 


president, 
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Canadian Review ... 





Roxcar Shortage 


The Canadian grain trade is 
plagued with a boxear shortage, but 
efforts are being made to ease the 
situation. Traders say that the un- 
availability of boxecars has resulted 
in terminals at the Lakehead and 
on the Pacifie Coast remaining half 
empty 

Plans are being made to provide 
the necessary cars to move grain 
from country elevators to terminals. 
Roy W. Milner, government trans- 
port controller, attended a meeting 
in Winnipeg recently with officials of 
the Canadian Wheat Board and repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National railroads, 

After the meeting, Mr, Milner said 
that immediate shipping plans call 
for the movement of grain from the 
prairies to the Pagific Coast. The 
shipment of 7.5 million bushels of 
low grade wheat for Poland is ex- 
pected to get underway early in 
January 

He does not expect any major 
trouble to develop during the re- 
mainder of the winter, Lakehead 
terminals are expected to be filled to 
capacity before the opening of the 
navigation season on the Great Lakes 
next spring. 


Farm Income 


Canadian farmers received an es- 
timated $1,667,500,000 in cash income 
during the first nine months of 1955, 
according to a report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

This represents a gain of $10.2 mil- 
lion from the total recorded in the 
corresponding period of 1954, but 
nearly $300 million short of the all 
time high of $1,963,800,000 set in 
1953. The totals reported do not in- 
clude Newfoundland, 

Total wheat income of all Canadian 
farmers, ineluding sale, initial and 
interim payments, was $288,500,000 
for the nine months under review. 
This is an inerease of $16.4 million 
over the amount recorded in the first 
three quarters of 1954, 


Improved Durum 


The search for improved durum 
wheats in Canada goes on continu- 
ously. Though the scientists have re- 
cently suffered a setback, they do 
not consider that all their work has 
been wasted. 

Two new varieties of rust-resistant 
durum wheat, developed by plant 
breeders of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Winnipeg, 
have been found to be of inadequate 
macaroni-making quality. This de- 
cision was given at a special meeting 
of cereal chemists called by the as- 
sociate committee on grain research 
of the National Research Council. 
The two new varieties, D.T.136 and 
137, were classed as “not equal to 
Minden" by the experts after study 
of data representing three years of 
testing. 

Since the Canadian Grain Act speci- 
fies that only those varieties that 
are “equal to Minden” shall be eligi- 
ble for Grades 1, 2 and 3 C, W. Am- 
ber Durum, the chemists’ decision 
implies that if the new varieties are 
licensed and distributed, they will not 
grade higher than Extra No, 4 C. W. 
Amber Durum. The decision on lic- 
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ensing and distribution rests with the 
agricultural department 

The situation shows some promise, 
since the cereal chemists reported 
that the stocks submitted for tests 
contain some lines of good macaroni- 
making quality. The plant breeders 
still have opportunity to make prog- 
ress, Given a little more time, it is 
thought, they can produce, from ex- 
isting materials, foundation stock of 
a new variety that will have both 
resistance to 15B rust and desirable 
quality. The possibility is cited that 
the new stock may one day be not 
only “equal to Minden,” but superior 
to it in macaroni making quality 


Prospects for °56 


At the end of every year the Tor- 
onto Financial Post asks about 100 
men who will help write Canada’s 
economic future to give reports on 
the outlook for the coming year, with 
regard to their own industries and to 
the general situation. 

Representing the flour milling in 
dustry in the 1956 symposium is H 
Norman Davis, president of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and chairman 
of the Canadian National Millers 
Assn. 

Mr. Davis says: 

“Unless there is a general world 
upheaval, al! signs point to a continu- 
ation of business during the coming 
year much along the level of 1955 


“It is always difficult to see into 
the future but Canada, growing in 
strength and stature and population, 
is a free enterprise nation with great 
natural resources being developed and 
awaiting development 

“Our main problem is western agri- 
culture and a means of disposing of 
large wheat surpluses built up over 
the years, especially in competition 
with a similar situation in the US. 

“This is a problem that will un- 
doubtedly take some time to work 
out. It will require patience, thought 
and probably a lot of help from 
Mother Nature. It is hoped it will be 
worked out without too much dislo- 
cation, as many industries share the 
farmers’ fortunes.” 


Farmers’ Outlook 


Speaking for the farmers, particu- 
larly the wheat growers, J. H. Wes- 
son, president of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool has this to say: “Sas- 
katchewan farmers are the victims 
of a vicious cost-price squeeze which 
is almost certain to continue through 
1956. The cash income of Saskat- 
chewan farmers declined more than 
40% in the last two years while their 
costs of operation have scarcely de- 
clined at all, The federal government 
has recognized the current shortage 
of cash among many western farmers 
as a national emergency and has 
taken steps to provide special lend- 





THE BARREL OUSTED 


WINNIPEG—Canadian mills have 
knocked the staves out of the barrel 
as a unit for pricing flour. The flour 
barrel which few people have seen in 
the past two or three decades is now 
a thing of the past. This is likely to 
be the last issue of The Northwestern 
Miller in which Canadian flour prices 
will be quoted on the basis of the 
barrel unit. The U.S. mills long since 
banished the barrel to oblivion. And 
not since Feb. 6, 1918, has The North- 
western Miller carried quotations and 
news about the cooperage business. 
The column, Coopers’ Chips, had been 
a regular feature since 1883. Now 
even the name disappears. In Canada 
the decimal unit of 100 Ib. has taken 
over and, apart from a few minor 
adjustments, it will be the basis of 
calculating Canadian flour production 
and priciag on both the domestic and 
export markets in future. 





ing arrangements. These difficulties 
will likely persist through 1956. 

“At the same time, well-filled farm 
grain bins as a result of the good 
harvest of 1955 give the farmer a 
solid asset upon which he will ulti- 
mately cash in. This grain will be 
sold and if we go at the task with 
patience and perseverance there is no 
reason why it should not be sold at 
a good price. The export market is 
holding up well. Canada can expect 
sales in the neighborhood of 252 to 
255 million bushels of wheat this 
crop year. And this as as much as we 
have exported on the average over 
the last 30 years.”’ 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Acreage Cuts 


In the opinion of many politicians 
the solution to the prevailing world 
wheat surplus problem is a cutback 
in the acreages sown to the grain 
But some of them think that it is 
the other man who should do the 
cutting, leaving the farmers in their 
own bailiwicks a tighter market to 
supply. Gratuitous advice of this na- 
ture has come from sources in the 
U.S., Canada and Australia 

How do the wheat growers feel 
about it? The American farmers 
voted to restrict their sown area to 
55 million acres. Some would like to 
see it even less. But others are equal- 
ly adamant that every farmer should 
be free to do as he pleases. As far 
as Canada is concerned, farmer poli- 
ticians have stated that any control 
on acreages would never be accepted 

In an effort to get a clear picture, 
the newspaper West Australian re- 
cently ran a survey to test producer 
opinion, This survey revealed that 
men who have been growing wheat 
ali their working lives are reluctant 
to abandon any part of it at short 
notice even when a cloud forms on 
the horizon. They point to the fact 
that only a few years ago they were 
being urged to produce more to feed 
a hungry world. 

The Australian farmers have to 
crop to prevent their land from going 
back to bush and this is seen as a 
most important influence in beating 
any demand for restrictions. It was 
also pointed out that no clear-cut 
lead was given by the federal gov- 
ernment, and no equitable scheme 


for acreage restriction was advanced 

In Australia wheat growing and 
wool production are integrated. Many 
wheat farmers also run sheep and 
this group feels that if a drastic re- 
cession came on the wheat market 
they could profitably divert part of 
their crops to sheep, 


Canadian Suggestion 


The Canadians are giving a lot of 
thought to the question of replacing 
wheat with other crops. But there 
are large areas in the prairie prov- 
inces where there are few, if any, 
alternatives to wheat. 

One suggestion is that several mil- 
lion acres of wheat should be re- 
placed with irrigated truck crops such 
as are grown in California. To pro- 
vide the necessary water would cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars but 
in contradiction of the proponents 
of the scheme some realists have 
asked “What about markets?” 

Where could Canada hope to sell 
a thousand train loads of lettuce, or 
carrots, or canning corn, peas or 
sugar beets is the pertinent question 
posed by the Toronto Financial Post 


Reason for Surpluses 


Dr. A. H. Boerma, director of the 
economics division of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, says that 
the world surplus situation is not 
because of the lack of human need, 
but because of a lack of purchasing 
power among most of the world’s 
population, He thinks that the level 
of purchasing power is likely to be 
the effective ceiling for both agricul- 


tural production and consumption for 
some years to come 

Dr. Boerma suggests that govern- 
ments should give the same attention 
to expanding consumption, through 
consumer education in nutrition, and 
through measures to reduce the costs 
of production and distribution, that 
they have in the past, and must still 
in the future, give to expanding pro- 
duction. 

There is a need for greater coordi- 
nation of national policies on produc- 
tion and marketing, Dr. Beorma 
urges. He says this should be done 
so that farmers could be in a better 
position to suit their national pro- 
duction patterns to the realities of 
world markets. 


Chinese Needs 


Both Australia and Canada are 
eyeing the Red Chinese market as 
a potential outlet for their surplus 
grain crops, particularly wheat. Some 
observers believe that the need is 
great, others are not so sure. 

Whatever the truth may be, news- 
papers in Peking are making a big 
play of stories covering record har- 
vests and agricultural prosperity gen- 
erally. Nowhere is there any admit- 
tance that imports on a major scale 
are needed. 

According to the press stories 
gross food crops in 1955 are esti- 
mated at just under 182 million tons 
more than 12 million above 1953, and 
18 million tons more than the bumper 
year of 1952. This result, it is re- 
ported, is due to favorable weather 
during the growing and harvest sea- 
sons 
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A new National Food Store which 
has opened in Moorhead, Minn., has 
a bakery operated by Cox Bakeries. 
® 


sertasso, 


Joseph former manager 
of a Superior, Wis., bakery, has been 
appointed vice president in charge 


Land O'Lakes Bakeries 
Wis. Dwight FE. Rose of 


of sal for 
at Wausau, 


Bismarck, N.D., has 


been 


ipp ) 
production superintendent 
ing the late Floyd Lindstror 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Marcott of 
nomonie, Wis., have opened a 


bakery at California, 
cott has been in the 
25 years and for the 


Mo. Mi 


last two 


bakery busi: 


iperintendent of a yak- 
Menomonie 
a 
The Hall Baking Co. of Buffalo, 
N.Y., which previously had a dis- 
tributing base in Batavia, N.Y., has 
noved to its new building Lake 
t. Rd., adjacent to Le Roy Village 
Between 25 and 30 truck which 


At harvest time, who isn’t thankful for Nature’s bounty in providing foods of 
the vine, the tree, and grain field! Important among Nature's gifts is Wytase— 
a product made from two miracle grains. 

Wytase, in quantities of only 1%, increases mixing tolerance enabling the 
baker to catch doughs at their peak of finest flavor. Bread made from Wytase 
is more uniform from week to week—finer in grain, texture and crumb color. 


FLAVORFUL WHITE BREAD 
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WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinegraph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 





made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trode mork of 


the J. R. Short Milling woe agar’ to designate its 
natural enzyme prep y 
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Ande ol Bake owned and Of 
ated Biwabik, Minn., by Osm 
ind Reino Anderson sine 1946, ha 
lisc j yp atior 
& 
The Willmar (Minn.) Cookie Co 
na purel ised the Gurl Candy Co 
of Minneap« 


* 

Balsige Baker 113 E. Kemp 
Watertown, 8.D., recently celebrat 
ed it Oth anniversary. A 150-Ib 
birthday cake was served to guests 
at an open nouse 

* 

The Bee-Wayne Bakery at St. 
Joseph Mo., has filed articles of in 
corporation in the office of the re- 
corder of deeds in that city. The firm 


is authorized to issue 300 shares of 


commor toch it $100 par value 
ae 
Thomas I Anderson has opened 
the West Fargo (N.D.) Bakery at 
Southwest Fargo I} hop Is opel 
ati on a wholesale and retail basis 
Mr. Anderson previously operated a 


DAaAKe! it Rugby, N.D., for 10 years 
e 
Kenneth Sortland has purchased 
the Home Bakeshop in Tioga, Minn. 
Most recently a postal worker at 
Crosb Minn., he previously ope 
ited bakery in Crosby 
e 
The Angel Food Do-Nut Shop will 
be opened soon at 1023 Broadwa 
Boise, Idaho. Owners are Mz: ind 
Mr Harold M. Sheppard, who had a 
imilar shop in Boise from 1938 until 
1947 when the moved to California 
oe 
4 Holsum Bakery of Rolla, Mo., 
has completed an expansion program 
at a cost of from $50.000 to $75.000 
It includes a new truck loading room 
which will handle 22 large truck 
it one time, new lunch and recre 
ation room for employees and staff 
a new locker room for the employee 
ind a new rest room and shower fa 
one 
a 
K & Associated Bakers, owned 
by Brown & Gee) Ine Knox ville 
Tenn., has opened a manufacturin 
branch at Lynchburg, Va. It will em 
ploy 100 persons in making packaged 


cakes rolls and biscuits for the 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ue NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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“Chips” Developed by Anheuser-Busch research, with over 100 years 
of experience in working with enzymes and complex fer- 
mentation problems... plus years of analyzing bakery 
production requirements. 

‘“Chips’’ Controlled for exact uniformity by the Quality Control 
Division of Anheuser-Busch. 

Chips”’ Convenient and economical. Designed especially for large- 
scale bread production. 


Use “Chips” for better bread 


Delivered to you...as needed... by ANHEUSER-BUSCH -oute men 
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This year and every year, 


a wise resolution to keep is 
to buy and bake RODNEY 


flours. There is no better 


“M assurance of top quality 
mil bread. RODNEY flours come 


only from the very choicest 
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thern market. The firm annual 

payroll will be $300,000 
e 
Free cookies and punch highlighted 
the pe if Pastries by Paul, a 
bake ypened at 7009 5th Ave 
th, St. Petersburg, Fla. The own- 
Paul | Audibert, a resident of 
the community for more than 20 
ea was previously head baker at 
last Bak« Shop 
e 

Nearly 30 years of experience will 
ack up the bakery goods dispensed 
by the Grant's Bakery in the new 
Ringling Shopping Center, Sarasota, 
Fla. Mr. and Mrs. John C. Grant are 
owners and operators. The shop fol- 
ows all the modern trends in equip- 
nent and placement. Mr. Grant has 
been in the baking business since 
1926. For about 18 years he was 
vith the Federal baking organiza- 
tion. He came to Florida from Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and opened shops in Largo 
ind Clearwater. His son, William, 
has taken over these places 

a 

The department of purchases of 
the state of Virginia has awarded a 
one-year ¢ ntract for furnishing 

ead to state institutions. The 
iwards went to 11 firms in West 
Vi nia and one in Maryland 

& 

National Biscuit Co. has increased 
ts faciliti by additions and renova- 
tions at its plant 251 N. Pearl St., 
Albany, N.Y 

An 8,000 sq. [t. office building at 
Stop 30, Albany-Schenectady Road, 
N.Y., has been occupied by the On 
tario Biscuit Co.. a division of United 
Biscuit Co. of America. The building 
has facilitie for storage and dis- 
tribution of wrapped baked goods 

@ 

The Keebler Biscuit Co. of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., has opened warehouse fa- 
cilities at 1529 Central Ave., Albany, 
N.Y., with Edward J. McManamon, 
division manager, in charge 

* 

Your Host Bakery, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Buffalo, f. with 
capital of 500 shares. Principals are 


Alfred J. Durrenberger, J1 Ross T 


Wesson and F. Paul Norton 
e 

Grebe'’s Bakery, operated by Wal- 
ter and Irene Grebe, has added an- 
other shop to its list of five retail 
stores and outlets in southside Mil- 
waukee food stores. It has acquired 
the former Purity Bakery at 200 S 
I5th St where it will concentrate 
it cake production, and also op- 
erate a retail shop. The bakery was 
started 1940 in the Grebe home 
vhere the living room was first used 
as the retail quarters. A year later 
the hop oved to 215 East Bolivar 
Ave., whi now its “main office.’ 

* 

Harold B. Bender, owne f the 
Park Avenue jake Shop Winter 
Park, Fla., has opened a second shop 
it 1805 Ea Winter Park Road. Mr 
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Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mitiune Co. 
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Bender purchased the Park Avenue 
Bake Shop about 15 months ago 
& 

Gary Ind., already the home of 
four Shallberg’s Quality Bakeries, will 
see a fifth soon in the Village Shop- 
ping Center. The late Frank F. Huns 
singer and his wife bought out the 
28-year-old Shaliberg business a few 
years ago, and Mrs. Hunssinger has 
carried on since her husband's death 

e 

Management of the Holsum Bread 
Co., 1 Porter St., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has been turned over to younger per- 
sonnel, the bakery reported recently 


Chris Christ, local attorney who be- 
gan with the bakery when he was a 
boy, has been made general manager 
Steve Zidarevich has been promoted 
to sales manager. Pete Lazaroff, is 
the production manager. George 
Nickoloau, was made store manage! 
and night manager. 

* 

A new bread molder 
installed at the Quality 
Brown's Valley, Minn. 

a 

Genest Bros., Inc., Manchester, N. 
H., has announced an expansion pro- 
gram which will require the employ- 


= 
has been 


Bakery in 





ment of additional route salesmen for 
new and established territories 


e 
The Kaimuki (Hawaii) Bakery, 
12th and Waialae, has completed an 
expansion program of its baking fa 
cilities and retail shop. New equip 
ment has been added to permit more 
frequent baking of smaller batches 

° 


J. & B. Bake Shops, Inc., has been 


founded by Richard Nussbaum at 
119 W. 57th St., New York City. 


* 
Lippes Bakeries, Inc., 
corporated in Buffalo, 


has been in 
N.Y., with 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


...for Bakers 


Vita-Plus White 


































Rye Sours 

For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
flavor improved 


grain—simplified 
production. Sev- 
en types avail- 


able 


Q. B. 
Stabilizer 

A convenient 
thickener for 


stabilizer and 
Meringue Top- 





pings, Icings 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc 





— 
Conditions ort 
dough for pet 
fect fermenta- \ ae 
tion. Extends tol 
erance of dough 
Whitens crumb yet 
color 


(Culture 


Brosoft 


A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion, Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier) 


Brolite 


29 types of 


of buttered culture 





Pie Dough 
Culture 





Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma 
chining quali 
ties. Produces 
a rich flaky 


crust 
duces 
crusts 


with improved color, Re 
tendency to soakage in 





For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, et 


different 
strengths and percentages 











White and Cocoa 
ludge bases 


For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and 
jutter Cream icings of bet 
ter flavor, easier handling 


conomical 


Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


2921 


S. Haskell 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Ave. 


518 First 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Ave., 


North 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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“THERE iS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 











\F BAY 
STATE 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 














Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA . 
* HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
WINGOLD" RYE FLOURS 








RY” ee +e *@:°° 7a “OLD TIME 
KOCK IVER’ *°RBLODGETT’S” RYE eKits 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











, 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 














young men attend the 
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capital of 200 shares. Principals are 
Sam Solodky, Abraham Lippes and 
Nathan Lippes 


Jim Watson and his son, John, have 
become part owners of Hank’s Cafe 
& Bake Shop in Lanesboro, Minn., 
and have changed the name of the 


shop to Hank’s Cafe & Bakery 
o 
Because of illness, Gerald Avse 


neau has closed his sweet shop, the 
Tender Krust Bakery, at 209 America 
Ave., Bemidji, Minn. 

& 

The ‘Town Talk jake Y na heen 
opened at Emmetsburg, lowa, by Ar 
thur Rode, formerly of Lé« 
Minn. The building has been remod- 
eled and new equipment installed 

*& 

The Coon Rapids (Minn.) Bakery 
announced plans to have a dining 
room seating 40 to 50 persons in its 
new quarters 


Sueur 


Mrs. Bertha L. Maddocks recent- 
ly opened the Community 
Waycross, Ga. 


jakery in 


Sidney Pollard, owner and oper- 
ator of the Pollard Bakery, Midville, 
Ga., has added a line of delicatessen 
products 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F re 


Ekco Extends 
AIB Scholarships 


CHICAGO-~—The first of the fou 
illied concerns that established 
scholarships in 1952 for study at the 
American Institute of Baking is also 
first to renew the offer. The Ekco 
Foundation, whose original grant of 
ten scholarships will expire in 1956, 
has donated funds for ten more to be 
iwarded from 1957 through 1961 
Kach scholarship covers tuition for 
the general course on Baking Science 
ind Technology and an 
toward living expenses. They are ad 
ministered by a committee of AIB’s 
faculty and Educational Advisory 
Committee, without restriction from 
the donor 

Trustees of the Ekco Foundation, 
through Arthur Keating, originated 
the idea of scholarship grants to help 
institute 


illowance 
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course. The proposal was approved 
by AIB’s board of directors and Edu- 
Advisory Committee, and 
other allied firms also offered to 
sponsor scholarship grants. Mr. Keat- 
ing is board chairman of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. and a trustee of the Ekco 
Foundation 


cational 


“irst of the AIB students to be 
sponsored by Ekco was Delbert W 
Bryant, who was graduated in De 
cember, 1952. Mr. Bryant obtained 
employment as a baker with the 
Campbell - Taggart Associated Bak 
eries in Dallas, and within a year was 
promoted to foreman in the San An 
tonio plant 

AIB education supported by Ekco 
brought a different sort of reward to 
Wellyn W. Burnell, who attended in 
the February, 1953, class. Mr. Bur- 
nell found a position as technical ad 
visor to a modern wholesale bakery 
in Guatemala City. At that time the 
Central American country was under 
the domination of communists, and 
Mr. Burnell returned to the U.S. with 
a fervent appreciation for our own 
form of government sharpened by his 
experience with a communist regime 

Each of the other Ekco scholar- 
ship recipients has enjoyed advance- 
ment in the industry. One student, 
who had had no baking experience, 
is now employed by a large firm as 
a special apprentice and is being 
trained for supervisory work. Another 
is assistant superintendent of a Con- 
tinental Baking Co. plant, having 
joined the firm only eight months 
ago 

Charles Kenkman, Jr., whose AIB 
study in 1953 was sponsored by Ekco, 
is a member of the school faculty. He 
became 


maintenance instructor in 


Febru ry, 1954 


Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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KNAPPEN Sabi 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 


CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








| 3 BAKER FLOURS 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 


following complete bulk flour service 


Ce l 


mill to bakers. 


- 


tegic points. 


dustry 


Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 


2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

1) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 

hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


1) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, 
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* HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 





HY-KURE 


Now with HY-KURE, flour ma form... into tap waterin HY-KURI ator. Immersing of blockette and 
turing and bleaching are a “‘sure dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves setung of control valves are ALL 
Through exact control in to make pre-controlled solution your operator does. Simple, accurate 
y step of this process, you con: from accurate solution to accurate HY-KURE dispenser does the rest 
itly secure the precise flour treat chlorine dioxide gas to accurate HY-KURE millers” reap impor 
ment you require metering to the individual agitators tant sales benefits by constantly pro 
Here’s why... Simple and sure as that! viding their bakers with more uni 
You start with a standardized Eliminates difficulues with ClO, formly treated flour. And HY-KURI 
ine dioxide solution by simply components, much safer to use, no can be installed in your plant without 
pping exclusive HY-KURI waste labor time or effort. And HY any interruption of your flour production 

keree purified CIO, in frozen K URE eliminates the old gas gener. Get the details now. 

aoa @ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division , y 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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.... for your Valentine Sweets 


ell 
Sweetheart Cake 


Watch for this 
Sweetheart Cake poster in 
r December-January 


Vitalit New 

























i 


0 your Valentine with 


eetheart 
Sete 


, ORDER NOW 
. 5 9” 










— 


Met baking pans, pan 
iner ind decorating 


board re available 









Wh 


METAL BAKING 
PANS 


Feature Sweetheart Cake for Valentine’s Day profits. 
It’s a sales ‘‘natural’’. A real sweetheart of a 

cake delicious heart-shaped white layers, frosted 
with swirls of pink icing... perfect for Valentine's 
Day. Sweetheart Cake is a proved sales success, 


PAN LINERS 


too. For customers look, love . and buy! 


Look for your December-January issue of Vitality 

News. It will help you sell Sweetheart Cake. In it, you'll 
find the colorful display poster above, as well as 

ideas for window and in-store displays, sample radio 
and TV commercials, newspaper ads, and many other 


DECORATING BOARDS ‘ 
suggestions to help you boost February sales 


For extra Sweetheart Cake promotion materials, 
see your General Mills salesman. 


General Mills 


Bakery Sales Service 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








* { Use Opposite Page for an Additional Display Poster. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread ta the 
Staff of Life 


GIBRALTAR 


Fic UT 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


. pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





Flour mills 6} Aweiico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 














ABA Appoints 
G. H. Coppers to 
Committee Post 


CHICAGO George H 
president of the National Bi 
New York, has been appoi: 


cs yppers 
cuit Co 
ted chair- 


man of the national affairs committee 
of the American Bakers A by Roy 
Nafziger, Interstate Bakeri« Corp 
ABA chairman. Mr. Coppers uc 
ceeds John T. McCarthy Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, who has headed 
the committee for the past several 
years. Mr. McCarthy will remain on 


but asked to be re- 
lieved of the duties of chairman 


the committee 


Edwin G. White, president, White 
Baking Co., Indianapoli was ap- 
pointed chairman of the ABA nomi- 
nations and elections committee, with 
Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis., and Charles H. Koest- 
ler, Koestler’s Bakery, In Vicks- 
burg, Miss., also on the committee 

Mr. Nafziger will head the program 


planning committee of the Bakers of 


America program 


John F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, 
Ine Easton, Pa ABA first vice 
president, was appointed chairman of 
the ABA convention committee. The 
other members of this cornmittee are 
the branch chairmen. They are: Otto 
L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, re- 
tail; Edwin R. Booth, Regan Brothers 
Co., Minneapolis, wholesale bread 


Lawrence W 


Chicago, 


Fasano, Fasano Pie Co 
wholesale pie; Clifford W 


Isaacson, Continental faking Co 


New York, wholesale cuke; Richard 
W. Schmidt, Capital Baker Ine 
Harrisburg, Pa., house-to-house; Fred 
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P. Wolfe, Wolfe’s Quality Food Shop 
West Haven, Conn., multiple-unit 
ret ind Richard A. West, West 
Baking Cc Indianapolis 
hakery executives 

A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking C 


Yew York, was reappointed chairn 


il relations committees 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery 
Wis was reappointed 
chairman of the baker-mille 
ittee; L. E. Caster, Keig-Ste 
Rockford, Ill., reappointed baker 
chairman of the baker-dairy commit 
tec ind Stanley Langendorf, Langen 
dorf United Bakeries, San Francisco 
wa reappointed chairman of | the 


of ndustri 
Fred L. Cobb 
Gree! 
baker 
comir 
Co 


2 
ay 


ens 


wheat utilization committee 

To represent ABA on the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com 
mittee, Mr. Nafziger appointed Mor 
ris Cohen, Ir‘erstate Bakeries Corp 
Kansas City, and reappointed H. Ed 
ward Hildebrand, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, and A. T. Prosser 


Ward Baking Co., New York 


AIB Assistant Named 


CHICAGO—tThe new assistant bak 


ing technologist in the pilot baker; 
at the American Institute of Baking 
is an AIB alumnus, as was his pred 
ecessor. Ray G. Robinson has joined 
the staff, replacing Joseph Ponte, Jr 
who returned to Northwestern Uni 
versity to complete his studies for a 
chemistry degree 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From. Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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OSS jor ROLLS 


We Carry All Sizes New and Used Rolls in Stock 
Largest Stock in U. S. A. 


7", 9°, 10°, 12”, 15", 18’ diameter, in all lengths. 
Many sizes in full caliper used chills. 


When In Need of Rolls “Rite to Ross”’ 


ROSS ROLLERATORS 
JET GRAIN STEAMERS 
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H. D. FLAKING MILLS 
AIR CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


DA Pienese 
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MACHINE AND MILL SUPPLY, Inc. 
12 N.E. 28th 


OKLAHOMA CITY 5, OKLA. 
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GOLD DROP PIE end COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS : 


MILLS AT 


- 





SPOKANE 


entenmnal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG 


DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


WENATCHEE - 


SEATTLE 4. WASH 


6,500 000 
Bushels 








Country and 
Terminal 


Storage 
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SPRING CLEAR 


FLOUR 


One of the complete variety of flours milled by GOOCH 
to meet every baking requirement 


Also Millers of 


GOMEC e AKSARBEN e JUMBO 


Western Wheat Fiour Spring Wheat Fiour High Protein Spring 
Clear Flour 
WHOLE WHEAT e RYE FLOURS 
Hi-Protein Spring Wheat Flour Light — Dark — Medium 





ECONO-FLO 
BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


7 Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement of Gooch flours 
in shuttle service from the Gooch mill to bakers. 


9 Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at strategic points to 
give faster service and to provide bulk truck delivery in certain 
metropolitan areas. 


3 Specielly designed trucks for low cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made available at certain strategic points. 


4 Econo-Fio Bulk Fiour bins and handling equipment with a record 
of proven success based on actual usage are now available to the 
baking industry. 

“A real service to the baking 
industry is our only objective” 











GoocnH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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No. . $925—Packaging nounced by the Witt Cornice Co 
Disposal of refuse is aided by the 

Kquipment new Witt push-top lid, made to fit 
. ‘ ‘ oun : i, 

A new machine for cellophane oo ag em tad ad om, 1 ™ 
packaying of bakery goods is now be- 8" am, she a converts No 
ing manufactured by the Alto Corp. 2 and 3 Witt GNS $0 S8-CoOmIng 
from designs and specifications of *#Mitary receptacles. The new lid ha 
Milprint, Inc. The machine is called ® Tound center opening, which 
the Econo-Tube and manufactures !08ed by a heavy-duty double spring 
cellophane bags in the bakery as inged cover. Witt ingredient can 
needed. It is said to be ideal for small 4"€ available in three sizes with 20 
and medium size bakeries, eliminating 2 84 33 gal. capacity. The can 
the necessity of stocking cellophane "¢ available with either plain or 
bags in various sizes. The cellophane COrTugated bodies, Hot-dip galvan 
tubing is supplied by Milprint, Inc. izing resists flaking and rust, helps 
The Econo-Tube cuts and heat seals ‘eP ingredients pure. The cans ar 
tubular cellophane in widths from 6 ™ounted on 2 in. steel or rubber 
to 12 in, and up to any length. Versa- Wheel casters, Secure more complete 
tility in size of cellophane bags per- details by checking No. 3828 on the 
mit packaging a variety of bakery °?UPOM and mailing it 
woods. Check No. 3825 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure more complete No. $827—Bulk 
detail Container 
No $020—Ingredient New literature has been prepared 


dans 


\ new push-top lid and a complete 
ingredient 
plants as aids to sanitation 
and material storage, 


line of 
bakery 


by Kaiser 


cans, for use 


by 
Idaho, the 


have been an- 


Nest-A-Bin 
: Willys Motors, Inc 
tainer. Available 
the Holsum Baking Corp 
lessee of 
A-Bins, which are used to carry flow 


Division 
bulk 
study 


, on its 
is a Case 


40 Kaiser 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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via truck from the mill source 109 
miles away. The study adds that the 
company is leasing the largest sized 
bin produced (77 cu. ft. capacity) 
which will hold more than 3,000 Ib 
of flour. Further application details 
as well as advantages of using the 
bulk container are outlined in the 
case study. Also available is a 16-page 
booklet describing the firm's bulk 
container. Secure the literature by 
checking No. 3827 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail 


No. 3829—Pan Folder 


Pan service for retail bakeries is de- 
cribed in a handy illustrated pocket 
ize folder listing the most popular 
stock sizes made by the Ekco Prod 
ucts Co. Complete with latest in 
formation, pictures, specifications and 
a place for price insertions the folder 
j being offered free by Ekco. A 
company official says: “This compact 
folder is packed with all necessary 
up-to-date baking pan specifications 
ind sizes Instead of thumbing 
through several big volumes to find 
ordering information, the baker now 
has it at his fingertips.”’ Secure the 
folder by checking No. 3829 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail 


No. 3830—Conveyor 
Belt 


A new conveyor belt has been in 
troduced to the food industry by the 
Mohawk Supply Co. The belt, called 
Permagloss, is fabricated with a new 


plastic. The belt remains completely 
inert and unchanged by even the 
most severe conditions of tempera 
ture and contact with chemicals 
known to be injurious, the company 
claims. Said to be major features of 





this belt are: An extremely 
surface which is sanitary, easy to 
clean, resistant to attack by bacteria 
and which imparts a mirror-like gloss 
to the bottoms of coated foods; high 
tensile strength, % that equal 
thickness machine steel: no stretch 


smooth 


of 
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or contraction due to heat, moisture 
or any other cause; high tear strength 
and resistance to abrasion; resistance 
to heat and cold within a range of 
minus 140° F. to plus 300° F.; com 
plete resistance to moisture, oils 
grease olvents and most acids and 
alkalis. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 3830 on the coupon 


mailing it 
No. 3833—Package 
Tying Machines 


A recent design of the 


and 


gunn pack 


age tying machine, especially de 
veloped for the baking industry, is 
the slant frame model illustrated 
here. It is claimed by the manufac 


turer, B. H. Bunn Co., that this ma 
chine can speed up tying operations 
as much as 500% and can increase 





the use and life of reusable folding 
bread cartons 60% or more. The ma 
chine is said to automatically control 
every tie to uniform, proper tension 
so that it is never too tight or too 
loose, The carton can be set up and 
filled directly on the table of the 
machine. The machine adjusts auto 
matically to any size up to a 29 in 
carton. A light step on the treadle 
ties the carton, with a slip-proof 
knot, in three seconds or less. Liter- 
ature and further information may 
be obtained by checking No. 3833 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail 
No. 3838—Display 
Stand 

The Maine Manufacturing Co. has 
added an island or gondola type 
bakery display stand to its line of 
White Mountain bakery display fix 
tures. All-steel in construction, the 
gondola type bakery stand, desig 


nated the G-470, is phosphatized for 
rust resistance and finished in whit« 
hi-bake enamel. The base is finished 
in black. The stand is designed for 
both open or aisle display. Assembly 
of the stand is said to be simple and 
speedy, and a variety of lengths can 
be obtained by combining 4%-ft. and 
6-ft. units. An added feature is that 
one end of the fixture can be placed 
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‘ counts Containing 
and standing 54 in. high, 
comes equipped with a 
plate with standard let- 
white, red, green, blue or 
extra charge. Additional 
if canbe btained by 
hecking No. 3838 on the coupon and 


ALLY t ) this publication 


No. 3832—Liability 
Book 


I i Liability ( es is 


the 


Food Law Institute Series 

edited by Frank T. Dierson 

Charl W Dun: Commerce 

Clea House, In publisher of 

t} 1182 page volume which sells 

$12 per copy. The book is de- 

i as a full text on the land- 

[ ct liability cases relating 

to f irugs and cosmetic selected 

precedent making values 

lead provide ready identifica- 

legal issue Cases are 

d ted in botl alphabetical 

] tional case tabies with 

and year of decision 

he | lay be secured from Com 

ne ( iring House, Inc 214 N 

Mict ‘ Chicag 1, DL, for $12 
ee ( 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flow 
milling end beking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 15, Illinois 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Bu ding se New York, N. Y. 





THE 





No. 3826—Cake Stand 


The Cake 


Co has 


Stand 
available 


Manufacturing 
cake 
stands called by the trade name, Re- 


revolving 


volv-A-Cake, and stationary cake 
stands. The stationary type can be 
converted to revolving by adding a 
ball bearing mechanism. Also two 
or three-tier stands can be made into 
four- or five-tier stands with a min- 
imum of parts, the company an 


have 
are made of 
aluminum and 
Secure 

3836 
to the 


nouncement states. The stands 
center rod construction, 
high tensile strength 
can be quickly assembled 
more details by checking No 
on the coupon and mailing it 


address provided 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’'S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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No. 3835—Scoops. 
Pails 


A line of 
pails and funnels is now available for 
immediate delivery from the Star 
Stainless Screw Co. Scoops F. B 


stainless steel 


(shallow-type scoops) are available 
in 1-pt. l-qt., 2-qt. and 4-qt. ‘sizes 
Scoops R B (deeper scoops with 
higher sides) are available in the 
same sizes and also in a 6-qt. size 
Seamless stainless steel pails, with 
chimes, are available in 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20-qt. sizes. Stainless steel 
funnels can be obtained in 1-pt., 1-qt., 
2-qt., 4-qt. and 2-gal. sizes. Check 


No. 3835 on the coupon and mail it 


to secure more details 

y pape » 
No. 383 1—Formula 
Service 

Bakers may now take advantage 
of a free monthly formula service 


offered by Wilkon & Co. Tested form 
ulas with a complete list of in 
gredients are combined with full color 
reproductions of the finished product 
the company states. A new best sellet 


idea will be sent out each month to 
bakers who request this service 
Booklets on “How to Improve Cake 


Quality,” “Helpful Hints for Better 
Pies,” and “50 Best Seller Cookie 
Formulas” are included in this kit 


These booklets are written by Orville 
J. Pickens, director of Wilson's Bak 
ery Research Laboratories. Secure 
complete details by checking No. 3834 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication 


No. 3837—Boxboard 


White polyethylene coated board 
a new addition to the family of plas 


tic coated boxboards, is used by 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
in a carton for its coffee ring, pro 





duced by the Gair C Division 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc. TI 

coating is made of Bakelite polyethy 
impregnated with particles of 
titanium and extruded on paperboard 


irtons 


lene 


This paperboard has a glossy whit« 
surface in addition to being grease 
and moisture resistant. The board is 







































IES “keep 

in” your de- 
licious oven-fresh- 
ness and flavors 
longer in Pie-Pak 
contalners 
@ Pie-packaging 
costs can be reduced 
50°% or more when 
using Pie-Pak con- 
tainers. 
@ More sales and 
bigger savings are 
attained in less dam- 
age and stale returns, 


HERE are two 
parts to a Pie 
Pak container: a Y 
sanitary, circular / 
band made of pure 
virgin wood pulp, 
that carries the 
name of the bakery 
right into the home 
of the consumer, 
and a transparent 
cellophane top that 
permits the buyer 
to see your prod 
uct... . Write for 
special introduc- 
tory offer to... 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, INC. 


1300 HUDSON ST., HOBOKEN, N. J 


PIE BAKERS 


/ 


wists 
wets 


PIE-PAR 


CONTAINERS 











KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 





wet surroeT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
imsTiTUTE 














QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce, 


Call... Write... 


. or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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eyperior performance! 








January 1956 





fresh- 
it from 
irton and 


help preserve the 
product, prevent 


taining the ¢ 


carton s appearance 

in 1 ection of the two-piece 
rton loc 1utomatically into shape 
it is set up. The top section is 

nfolded Gairfold cover with a die- 

t nd yvered witl acetate so 


it the product is clearly visible 


ecure ! : complete details by 
cking No. 3837 on the coupon and 
I t to this publication 


No. 3826—W rapping 


Paper 
The Kirchheimer Brothers Co. has 
eloped printed “pastry chet” wrap 
pape yw bakeries. A busy pas 
i large decorated cake 
ppear ilac izure blue or lime 
ightweight tock It is 
ible in 15-in., 18-ir ind 24-in 
ith wit 1,600 ft paper per 
1,600 ads per roll. The paper 
pace for imprinting the store 
ige on the illustration 
the cake. Complete information 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


NOKPFOLK, VA 











perior quality. 





THE 
price schedules, samples and the 
name of the area wholesaler will be 
provided upon request. Check No 
3826 on the coupon and the details 
will be sent to you 





, 
ees 


SPE 
No. 3839—Baking 
Books 


New baking books 
Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., include the 
following: “Continental Confection- 
ery, Decorating with the Piping Tube, 
Cake Design and Decoration,” and 
“The British Bakers Recipes.” Liter- 
ature and price details are available 
by checking No, 3839 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine 


No. 3800—Topping, filling and icing 


oduct, Fount-Wip, In« 
No. 3801—Bread pan gereaser, Im 


\ £ 


~ n 
J 


announced by 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nais cis, s. oa. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
QUALITY! 





SINCE 1879 


IILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation, 












This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








Country - Milled 
from Country Mun 


Wheat located in 
the heart of 
Amerion’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


ISDELVENDENT 
OWNEK 
MANAGED 


>... <i 
ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


sd PHERSON, KANGAS * 
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perial Machine Co, No. 8810—Batch counting, Presin No, 3818—Dried egg product, Sey 
No. 3802—Bread Casein, Sheffield Co. nour Foods, Inc 
Chemical Co., Ine, No, 8811—Flour transfer unit, Fu! No, 3819—Bakery equipment cat 
No. 3808—Ajiuminum foil wrapping, ler Co., subsidiary of General Amer ilog, Petersen Oven Co 
Reynolds Metal Co, ican Transportation Corp No. 3820—Odor filter, Radex Corp 
No, $804——Oven, Haller Oven Co., No, 8812—Icing machin asic No. 3821—KEquipment catalog, Read 
Division of Mallett & Co., Inc. Foods Sales Corp Standard Corp 
No, $805—Bread wrapping machine, No. 8813—Baking pan treatment No. 3822 — Brochure on icings 
American Machine & Foundry Co. folder, National Glaco Chemica! Corp Basic Foods Sales Corp 
No, 3806-—Shaft repairing method, No. 3814—Continuous filter for oil No. 3823—Manual on merchandis 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc. J. W. Greer Co. ng, Moj Products Corp 
No, 8807-——Foil containers, Arbor No. 3815—Automatic dough make No. 38824 — Bakery construction, 
Products Corp, D. Ayres Jones & Co., Ltd Building Construction Employers’ 
No. 3808—Proof box, Read Stand- No, 3816—Multiple ingredient bin Assn 
ard Corp Day Co. No. 53801—Bakery goods packaging 
No, %80%—Icing machine, Fry- No, 8817—Bakery decals, Meyer Bakelite Co., Division of Union Car 
master Corp cord Co, bide & Carbon Corp 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


IT 1S LOGICAL to buy flour from HUNTER. For 
HUNTER flours are produced in a logical way 

in a country point mill with large grain storage facili- 
ties which make it easier to buy top baking wheats 
in liberal quantities at first hand during the flush of 
harvest movement. Top bakng flours are the logical 
and natural result. 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Frozen Food 
Industry Expects 
Increasing Volume 


PHILADELPHIA—-No leveling off 
in the tremendous growth of frozen 
food volume need be expected in the 
foreseeable future, George L. Ment 
ley, president, National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, told men 
bers of the Tri-State Packers Assn 

Reasons for the optimistic outlook 
for frozen foods include increasing 
consumer demand for convenience 


foods, aggressive research and mar 
keting, population growth, and in 
creased sales of display cabinets and 
storage freezers to the retaile 

The greatest boost to frozen food 
volume will come from _ pre-cooked 
frozen products which have already 
grown from 5 million pounds in 1947 
to an estimated 425 million pounds 
packed last year, he said. 

Prepared frozen dinners alone are 
expected to total some 35 million 
pounds packed this year with a prob- 
able increase of 19 million additional 
pounds next year as several new 
packers and types of dinners enter 
the field 

Major problems facing the indus 
try now are the lack of sufficient 
knowledge of nutritive value ofl 
frozen foods and lack of display cab- 
inet space in the retail store 

The keynote address introducing 
the subject of “Group Marketing Un 
der One Label” was delivered by; 
George N. Graf, general manager and 
director of merchandising of Qualit; 
3akers of America, Inc 

He outlined the formation and 
growth of his organization and de 
velopment of its “Sunbeam” brand 
name under which members of the 
group market their baked foods 

Urging establishment of a common 
ly owned brand as the solution fo 
problems of independent packers, he 
suggested an eight point program 
setting up such a plan 

Get the best leadership; select 

sound advertising agency; establish 
a uniform cost system: get the best 
possible trade mark and brand name 
establish a sound basis for product 
and sanitation control; be most care 


ful in drafting rule by-laws and 
contracts; plan a marketing program 
and stress cooperation within the 
group 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








. . oan 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOU RS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 
| Emphatically Independent 











GARLAND MILLS 


IN¢ 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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Severe Competitive Conditions 
Cut Canadian Mill’s Earnings 


MONTREAL—A net profit of $90,- received from Brodie & Harvie, Ltd., 
736.17 has been reported by the St a wholly owned subsidiary, is not in- 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., for cluded in the profit figure, but is 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1955. This shown in the statement of profit and 


compares with a return of $97,102.04 loss. This represented the entire un- 


for the pr uus year. The dividend distributed earned income of that 
Balance Sheet Aug. 31, 1955 
ASSETS 
‘ i 09 
for doubtful rece 
531,837.20 
$11.89 
148.19 
it f th inadiar 
| t market $ ’ 
t 1 m replacement 
1 17,1 
at the wer of const 
ement market l 9,254 
M (firet-in, first-out) 14 1,198, 481.30 
ven at 
Hiood Flour Mills, Ltd l i f 
sabi a6 
9 ] ‘1 
Mi t 01.1 
19.1 
I 146,1 
' Oo 
2,20 18 
114 of 
1,9 l 
1 my t 
| 4 “oe 
‘4 
Liabilities 
5 169,220.29 
Retirement Plan 2 
nated $ 
4” { 
SL. 482 , 
M h 1 19 
$1 pa ilu I 
u ‘ hare f 
' " 1 ng it 
} 
! 1% I 
r i i ipon tf 
(y hat juring tl 
l 91 
$4,84 16 
Statement of Profit and Loss Year Ended Aug. 31, 1955 
I ! ling for the charg: 
5 l i 
iding $40,871.54 applied 
13 
‘ is 
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Statement of Earned Surplus, Year Ended Aug .31, 1955, 











| Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley able ASéroce: Parrhetm 





Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 


GRAIN ° 








Saskatchewan and Alberta 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD Flour e 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
om Feeps ° 





Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


TED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINMIPEG — CALGARY — 





MIDLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 
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company accumulated over 
of years and which it had 
at Aug. 31, 1954 


a period 
on hand 


Gilman Paper Installs 
New Paper Machines 


Paul M. Petersen, president of the soar @ —_- . 
a ao ’ NEW YORK—Gilman Paper Co 
company, in his report to stockhold- 
, tat that scone iain has announced that its pulp and 
eTs Stales i ei rs con ha = 
' paper-making subsidiary, St. Marys 


unsatisfactory due to severe competi 


craft Cor ow he aper a- 
tive conditions in both domestic and a ve. hoon yg yt = fa 
pout ¢ *S peri : . viarys i 
export markets The company be . Cperauns & aye, We. 
rounding out a program of expansion 
cause of its location must rely to a 
5 in the production of both bleached 
great extent on sales for export, and poe 
vs ind unbleached kraft papers. The 
the market has continued to deteri . 
integrated St. Marys operation also 
orate, both in volume and price, and : 
é includes the multiwall bag plant of 
no improvement is foreseen . 
Kraft Bag Corp., another subsidiary 
SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF re “ . 
ELE . siaieeneliieethiatniianiil of Gilman 
a. SVATOR BEING EXPANDED Another project rapidly nearing 
SATANTA, KANSAS~A_ 400,000 completion at the site is a new qual 


bu. addition to the McDonald Eleva ity-control laboratory 


tor here has been started. Chalmers 
and Borton, Hutchinson, has the con 
tract which calls for completion of 


Ws. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILEERS 


the project in time for the 1956 han 
vest. The original elevator holds 280 
000-bu, and was built two years ago 
Lester R. MeDonald 
the firm here 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


manager of Odbies: “Cityflour"’’ Adelaide 








There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie’’. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 






ate 
44 


FP 
va 


mm 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry, 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal —Fort Williom— Winnipeg 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL 


Medicine Hat 
all codes used 


Edmonton 











_, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


Z LIMITED 


\— a GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


* HEAD OFFICE . WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





4 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 








oes 
< im 
9 


Pi EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


% 
“Cartier” “Lasalle” 


Cables — Eastmills 7 














4i P 4i 
% Pontiac 


Canayh ¥ 





MONTREAL, CANADA 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Ketablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 045 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. A’ bert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








Cable Address: Domrgacn,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUK IMPORTERS 


"4, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E,C.3 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1461 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS PRODUCTS 
Seice Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTERSENS”’ 

All Standard Codes Used 
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Kraft Bag Makes 


Two Appointments 


NEW YORK—A field engineer and 
an assistant sales manager have been 
appointed by the Kraft Bag Corp., a 
subsidiary of Gilman Paper Co. 

P. E. Bray, who has been engaged 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Onble Address; ‘Oovewrny,’’ London 








in bag-filling machine engineering for 
many years, has joined Kraft to func- 
tion as field engineer for the com- 
pany’s automatic bag filling machine 

the Kraftpacker. He will also par- 
ticipate in sales and service on multi- 
wall bags in the southeastern ter- 
ritory 

P. F. Finley, formerly in charge of 
the Baltimore sales office for Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for Kraft in 
charge of multiwall bag sales in 
the southeastern territory. He will re- 
port to F. L. Munger, vice president 
in charge of sales at Kraft Bag 
Corp.’s New York office 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 18556 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuls, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Batablished 1483 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OBLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Béwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FPLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C, 2 
Franch: 29, Donegall Street, Beifast 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Sollcita Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhuletetraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Kentley’s 
Wieser's Bite (1908 & 1929) 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Katablished 1018 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








-] al 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Hank 
Midland Hank, Ltd 


New York 
London 








Ai Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FREEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-26 Billiter st. LONDON, B, OC. 3 


Cable Addrees; “Grainistic,” London 








D. D. P. Howle John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”’ Glasgow 


—— 





x} x] 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 2 Beave NEW YORK og 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANGB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address; "“AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal 


74, Constitution Bt, Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
- ¢ Industrie Maatsechapp) 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


fa 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











Rankers: Twenteche Sank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address; Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentiey’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P, O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 

















The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 

















Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








_ 
Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Cable Address: “Grams,” Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRALN 
76 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Ga Constitution Street, Leith 
103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. GABLE ADDRESS: COW! 
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28 Tanks Being Added 


January 
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Present headhouse facilities of the 
elevator will be utilized by the new 
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To Belle Plaine Unit addition, which will consist of 28 
: tanks and interstices 120 ft. in height | G ® 

Of Wichita Concern Headquarters of the Wichita Ter- omp ete rain 

WICHITA, KANSAS — Work has inal Elevator Co. are in wer 

' i the alte. where the company operates a 6 mil- f ili . f 
started or 28-tank addition to the : s 4 
elevator of the Wichita Terminal Ele- a aie acl ities oF Members of 
vator C t Belle Plains Kansas 

The Belle Plaine unit will be ex. ELEVATOR COMPLETED Serving the All Leading 
pand upproximately 2 million PLAINS, KANSAS—A new 500,000- ; 
bushe m its present size to 850,-_‘- bu. grain elevator has been completed Milli T d Commodity Ex. 
100 bu here for the Collingwood Grain Co I Ing ra 2 h 

changes. 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 


General Offices 
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St. Louis 2, Missouri 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
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1480 Board of Trade 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 































and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


; Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 


BUORRUS MILLS. iteowtinsed 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—_—— —__sooPERATING 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT ~ CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J). P. BURRUS, presiwent A. H. FUHRMAN, wee pres. « c. won. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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CHICAGO, ILL 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
8ST. JOSEPH, MO 


URBANA, ILL A federal pro- 


NEW YORK,N.Y duction control—price support pro- 








‘ram containing a number of new 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 


’ : . 
Jonges-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies Case of the University of Illinois 


features has been proposed to ad- 
ministrative officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture by H. C. M 


College of Agriculture 


Kansas City 6, Missouri Mr. Case was for many years head 





f the Department of Agricultural 





Econor.ies of the College of Agricul- 





« Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


1 ture and served as consultant to the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Agricul 
a ture and Forestry in 1947-48 











The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


ters 


GRAIN CORPOR 






ATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trede Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford - 


Manager 














Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 

















ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR-—-6 090,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN (CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
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College Agriculturist Proposes Farm 
Production Control-Price Support Plan 


His proposed program would pro 
vide for (1) increasing the rate of 
payment for soil conservation in di 
rect proportion to the per cent of 
tillable land in soil conservation use 
and (2) increasing price supports to 
a farmer for crops to be sold in pro- 
portion to the increase in per cent 
of tillable land in soil conservation 
use. The top price supports on crops 
would be below the present high-level 
supports. Part of the financial bene- 
fit of the plan would be in the form 
of the soil conservation payments 

Under his plan, conservation pay 
ments per acre for land in grass o1 
legume roughage or left fallow would 
he stepped up as farmers increased 
the number of acres devoted to these 
conservation crops to a desired level 

Using central Illinois as an ex- 
ample, Mr. Case points out that hav- 
ing 25% of the tillable land in con 
servation crops is considered a high 
conservation rotation. Using 100 acres 
as the base, a central Lilinois farmer 
might get 80¢ an acre for the first 
acre he put into conservation crops 
$1.60 for the second, $2.40 for the 
third, ete., until for the 25th acre he 
would recewe a payment of $20 an 
acre. Total payments for the 25 acres 
in conservation crops would amount 
to $260. On lower grades of land, the 
rate of payment would be lower but 
the principle of accelerated payments 
would work the same. The actual 
partment made to farmers for soil 
conservation land use would be based 
on a formula including the total net 
farm income of the preceding year 

Under the second part of the plan 
i farmer would receive a price sup 
port for his principal crops ranging 
from 50% up to 70 or 80% of parity 
A farmer with only the average 
amount of land in_ soil-conserving 
crops for his county would receive a 
price support of 50% of parity, but 
is he doubled the land in soi!-con 
serving use he would earn 70 to 80% 

Limiting the crop loan but making 
a direct payment for tillable land in 
soil conservation use, Mr. Case claims 
would encourage the use of grain 
crops for feeding livestock and would 
also make it easier to sell surplus 
crops in the world market 





CARGILL 64 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
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COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


tinued from page 16) 





work by action which might serious- 
ly weaken the economies of the very 
friends and allies we are trying to 
help 


Many Problems 


here are many problems 

@ It is hard to change the eating 
habits of people abroad, even when 
you propose to donate certain food 
commoditi¢ 

@ Some countries, fearing for the 
future when new wars might break 
out, are encouraging increase in their 
own production through various sub- 
sidies 

@ These countries are sensitive 
about ar imports which they fear 


might hurt the position of their own 


producers 
@ The danger of disrupting trade 


among friendly countries is a factor. 

@® When smal! countries depend 
heavily on their exports of certain 
commoditi« such as rice, there is 


objectio1 
tne 


to our taking over any of 
markets. For them, a 
cold war is still on. 

@ There is always the danger of 
disrupting overseas markets for our 
own finished products—if other coun- 
tries can get our raw materials at 


potenti il 


cheaper prices 

@ In fact, our own domestic mar- 
kets for finished products might need 
protection from the return of our 


‘ 


“low cost” raw materials in finished 
form 

These » some of the problems, but 
they do not add up to a situation 
in which we are doing nothing. On 
the contrary, we are carrying out 
in aggressive and coordinated pro- 


e all 
within the 
be considered 


Tram to mov 


the surpluses we 


can limits which must 


@ In the first place, we are selling 
for cash to the fullest extent pos- 
sible 

@ We are bartering surplus agri- 


cultural commodities for stategic ma- 
different categories 
o of these cover materials 


terials in three 


The first tw 


intended for the national defense 
stockpile, and for which CCC is re- 
imbursed. The third covers “supple- 
mental” items which are storable and 
of strategic importance, but which 
for the time being at least will be 


held by CCC in its own inventories. 

@ We are taking full advantage of 
the authority, and increased funds, 
under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public L 180). This permits us to 
accept the local currencies of foreign 
countries in payment for surplus com- 

oditie 

@ We are donating all we can for 
relief and special aid use abroad as 
well here at home 

@ We are considering plans under 
vhich surplus farm commodities 
might be sold abroad under special 
credit rangements, if these can be 
worked out on a sound basis 

In short, we are pushing every 
sound export method available to us 
And in all cases, an important con- 
sideration is to see that the special 
distribution is, as fully as possible, 
“in addition to” and not “‘in place of” 
shipments which would move in nor- 
mal comm« There’s always a big 
question as to just how much these 


actually increase our total 
exports. Frankly, we do not have the 


program 


answers, but we are trying hard to 
see that the special programs do re- 
sult in a materia] net increase 

The record of what we have been 


able to move 
during 


out of CCC inventory 
the last two years or so might 


surprise you. Since July 1, 1953—a 
period of about two and one third 
years—we have disposed of surplus 
commodities with a cost value of 
about $4 billion. That's a big pile of 
agricultural commodities. If it had 
not been moved out, our present situ- 
ation would of course be much worse 
than it is. 

Let’s take a look at the quantities 
of some of the more important indi- 
vidual commodities which have been 
taken out of government storage and 
channeled into useful consumption 
since July of 1953: wheat, 435 million 
bushels; corn, 370 million bushels; 
dairy products, 2,600 million pounds, 
including 570 million pounds of dried 
milk sold to the feed industry last 
year; cottonseed products, 4,450 mil- 
lion pounds, including 1,305 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil, 2,911 million 
pounds of meal, and 234 million 
pounds of linters 

We have been able to sell all of 
more than 800,000 gallons of olive oil. 
Linseed oil holdings—totaling around 
570 million pounds—have been cut 
down to a very nominal figure. Sub- 
stantial amounts of feed grains, sor- 
ghums, tung oil, and a lot of other 
commodity holdings have been moved. 
There have been special programs for 
broken rice, seed, emergency feed 
supplies and many others. Wool is 
just starting to move under a new 
program aimed at liquidating the in- 
ventory of about 150 million pounds 
over a 24-month period. First sales 
of about 1 million pounds were made, 
at going market prices, on the initial 
bids received Nov. 7. 

In spite of these sales efforts, our 
total inventory has been running at 
record levels. Acquisitions have been 
exceeding disposal for a number of 
important commodities. 


Biggest Problems 


Our biggest problems, of course, 
have been with the six so-called basic 
commodities, which have all been un- 
der mandatory 90% price support un- 
til this year. With nearly a billion 
bushels of wheat and 8 million bales 
of cotton in CCC inventory, these ob- 
viously are the two most serious 
“problem crops.” 

The situation for wheat and cotton 
is complicated by the fact that the 


production adjustment program 
acreage allotments and quotas — is 
not cutting down the burdensome 


surpluses. The national wheat acre- 
age has been cut in two years from 
around 78 million to 55 million—a 
cut of about 23 million acres, or 
nearly a third. And yet we are pro- 
ducing as much wheat on this re- 
stricted acreage as we are able to 
move into both domestic and export 
outlets. The carryover of wheat stays 
at about the same level. 

With cotton, the situation with re- 
gard to adjustment is even worse. 
Between 1953 and 1955, the national 
acreage was cut from around 25 mil- 
lion to about 17 million. And yet the 
latest estimate is for a 1955 crop of 
about 14,800,000 bales. Yields this 
year have climbed to a fantastic 431 
lb. per acre, as compared with 341 
last year and a 10-year average of 
only 279 lb. Does it make you won- 
der about the effectiveness of acre- 
age controls in adjusting production? 


Now, let’s compare this 14,800,000 
bale production estimate with the 
available market. Recent estimates 


were that we might move about 12 
million bales of cotton in the 1955-56 
marketing year, for both the domes- 
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tic and export outlets. At this rate, 
the 1955 production would add nearly 
3 million bales to an already heavy 
carryover. We are not working out 
from under our cotton problems un- 
der present programs 

The tobacco-rice-peanuts group has 
some special adjustment problems 
but acreages here are relatively small 
There is a lot of corn in the country 
but a billion bushel carryover still 
represents only about a third of a 
year’s needs. We think the problem 
for corn and the other feed grains 
can be handled. It is not as serious as 
that with wheat and cotton 

There are special 
wheat situation which are not well 
understood, even by wheat growers 
themselves. For one thing, there have 
been hidden costs in the movement 
of wheat in past years which could 


aspects of the 


lead to misunderstanding of true 
market demand 
During the first eight years after 


World War II, we exported a little 
over 3 billion bushels of U.S. wheat 
That included the period when we 
were trying to help Europe recover 
from the ravages of war. The move- 
ment of wheat was a fine thing for 
the free world, but the record shows 
that well over two thirds of all those 
shipments were financed or subsidized 
directly with government funds 
Without those subsidies we would 
have been face-to-face with the basic 
wheat problem much sooner 

A lot of wheat moved into feed use 
in the U.S. during the years of World 
War II. From July 1, 1942, to July 1, 
1945, a total of nearly 800 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat was used for 
feed in this country. The government 
paid a heavy subsidy to carry out 
that program. In addition, wheat 
which was imported for feed use, and 
wheat which flowed into feed use 
without government subsidy, brought 
the total of wheat-for-feed during the 
1942-45 period to around 1,100 million 
bushels 

One significant development with 
wheat is the increase of nearly a 
third in average acreage yields since 
the 1930's. We have had a similar in- 
crease in corn yields. During the 
1930's, the national average for corn 
was just under 25 bu. per acre. In 
recent years, it has been running 
close to 40 bu.—an increase of a half 
or more in average yields. This means 
that three acres of wheat, on the 
average, will turn out as much crop 
as four acres would 20 years ago, and 
two acres of corn as much 
acres in the earlier period 


as three 


Another important wheat develop- 
ment is a decline in per capita con 
sumption. While the population has 
been going up steadily, the fall-off in 
per capita consumption has just about 
offset the potential gain. We are 
riding along about even, using the 
same total of wheat for human con 
sumption in this country each year 

I spoke about wheat export subsidy 
costs in the years after World War II 
We can come right down to date and 
find a similar situation. Virtually 
every bushel of wheat which went 
abroad last year was subsidized or 
financed in sorne way through special 
government programs. With the do 
mestic price pegged above the world 
price by the support program, this 
was inevitable 

In the meantime, world production 
of wheat continues at high levels 
and apparently on the increase. A 
recent estimate put 1955 world pro 
duction at 7,315 million bushels——up 
nearly 400 million from a year ago. 

Cotton—the other of the two big 
export crops—also faces increased 
world competition. Foreign produc- 
tion in the free world is reported to 
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be up about a million bales this year 
The total world supply, including the 
U.S. and communist countries, is esti- 
mated to be up nearly 4 million bales 
and the U.S. is holding an increasing 
amount of the total carryover of un- 
used cotton each year 


Production Encouragement 

When we study our present pro 
duction control programs, and try to 
determine the actual results of acre- 
age allotment limitations, there is one 
very important factor which must be 
kept in mind, Rigid, high-level price 
supports encourage additional capital 
investment in production. With the 
assurance of these floors under re- 
turns for the crop, a producer is in 
position to invest more heavily—and 
credit is more readily available, He 
applies more fertilizer, sprays more 
often, more and better ma- 
chinery, expands irrigation systems 
The resulting increased production 
increased yields per acre-—can go a 
long way in offsetting the adjust- 
ments you are supposed to get 
through your cut-backs in acreage, 

Dairy products offer a _ relatively 
bright spot in the farm program pic- 
ture. A year ago last April 1, USDA 
cut dairy price supports from 90 to 
75% of parity. Developments since 
then have been encouraging. A vigor- 
ous promotion program by the indus- 
try itself coupled with the lower price 
levels, has resulted in increased con 
sumption. Government price-support 
purchases have been materially 
lower, CCC inventories have dropped 
sharply 

To date, the dairy program seems 
to offer pretty definite evidence that 
adjustments in program levels——-made 
when called for by the facts of a cur- 
rent situation—-will work. Producers 
of some other commodities, who are 
in serious and mounting difficulties, 
might profit from a good look at the 
dairy industry 

While the dairy situation is defi- 
nitely more favorable, we should not 
overlook the fact that the dairy sup- 
port programs have been very costly 
Of the 2,600 million pounds of CCC 


uses 


holdings which have been moved 
out of inventory in the last two 
and one third years, nearly 1,500 


million pounds have been donated 
given away without any cash return 
to the government. Net cash returns 
on sales of the remainder of the total 
have fallen far below the cost figures 
As a result, losses to the government 
in disposing of dairy products during 
this period have been more than $700 
million 

I do not mean to be pessimistic in 
setting forth these developments. It 
is merely a frank report to a group 


of stockholders in our price support 
corporation. American agriculture is 
basically in a very sound position 


There is no need to be 
about the future if we 
judgment and the 


discouraged 
just have the 
determination to 


face facts and do the sound thing 
about correcting past mistakes 
A lot of farm program proposals 


are being discussed at present. A lot 
more will be discussed and some 
will be tried out in the future 


Some will work and some will not 
and there will be still further changes 
Maybe this is as it should be. Condi 
tions change 
I don't 
answers 


and needs chanye also 
believe anyone has all the 
I certainly do not. But of 
one thing I am very sure. As we go 
ahead strengthening and improving 
the farm programs, let's always be 
very careful to see that those pro 
grams leave the farmer his essential 
freedoms. To be successful, he must 
be free—and not regimented to the 


point where he becomes in effect a 
mere ward of the government 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 
in 100-Ib, cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principel menufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into eccount high or low 
extremes et which occasional individuel seles may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
soft winter short $6.82@7.15, stand- 
ard $6.15@6.40, clear $5,35@5.47. 

St. Louis: Little or no flour busi- 
ness was being done last week beyond 
some regular p.d.s, buying and a few 
small replacement orders. The big 
trade is still booked into February. 

Millers think that many bakers and 
jobbers will find it necessary to re- 
plenish stocks soon, 

Shipping directions last week were 
very slow 

Clears and low grades were in fair 
demand, and the demand for pack- 
aged goods was fair. 

Quotations Dec. 30; In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-lb. 


papers: Bakers, cake $6.95, pastry 
$5.20, soft straights $5.40, clears 
$4 95; hard winter short patent $6.10, 


standard $5.95, clears $5.30; spring 
86.60, standard $6.50, clears 


East 


Huffalo: Interest in the flour mar- 
ket during last week’s holiday pe- 
riod was apathetic, and sales were 
very light. 

Spring wheat flour declined 6c 
and Kansas wheat flour was down 
slightly. The lower prices resulied 
from a firmer feed market. 

Winter wheat and soft wheat pre- 
miums firmed and moved up l¢. 
There was little change in spring 
wheat premiums. 

There was little activity in clear 
flours, and prices were unchanged. 

The sales volume of local bakeries 
during the holiday period was good- 
to-excellent and above a year ago. 

There was little or no activity in 
the export market, and none is ex- 
pected until after the first of the 
year 

Flour output here was below a 
year ago and a week ago. Three mills 
increased their running time from 
from a week ago, but the other three 
curtailed their schedules. 

Quotations Dee. 29: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.19@7.35, short 
$6.74 @ 6.90, standard $6.69 @ 6.80, 
straight $6.64, first clear $6.53@6.61, 
hard winter short $6.65@6.72, stand- 
ard $6.52@6.,55, first clear $6.22; soft 
winter short patent $7.76@7.79, 
standard $6.79@7.06, straight $5.85@ 
5.86, first clear $5.11 @5.20. 

New York: Buyer demand for all 
types of flour was very poor here 
last week, Bakers and jobbers con- 
tinued to display lack of confidence 
in the stability of price levels. The 
general attitude was to draw upon 
balances as long as possible. 

There were only few bakers and 
jobbers in any pressing need for re- 
placements. Cautious buying policies 
were tightened a bit by the possi- 
bility of an expansion in country 
selling by spring wheat farmers par- 
ticularly. 

Hard wheat bakery flour balances 
were reported to be sufficient, with 
many covered through the coming 
months. Family flour balances have 
been low, and fairly constant replace- 
ment demand for this type was the 
exception to the general dullness pre- 
vailing in the markets, 


short 
$6 30 


Bakers indicated that holiday busi 
ness was better than last year 

Quotations Dec. 30: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.21@7.31 


standard patent $66606.76; hard 
winter short patent %$643@6.53 
standard patent $6.66%6.76; hard 
ter high ratio $6.4007.70, straights 
$5.5005.85. 

Boston: Most grades of flour were 
lower in the local flour market last 


week, but the price easiness failed to 
stimulate any buying interest beyond 
scattered sales. 

Springs eased 10¢, with the decline 
taking place daily. First clears were 


the exception, holding unchanged 
Hard winters extended the weake1 
tone in force a week earlier with a 


further decline of 6¢. All types of soft 
wheat flours showed no price varia 
tion, holding unchanged for the week 

On the local scene trading activity 
was at a bare minimum with about 
the only sales being made to cover 
the immediate requirements of the 
purchaser. Most operators reported 
that they had little confidence in the 
current price structure and wer 
looking for a price break early in th 
New Year. Another factor which con 
tributed to the limited trading wa 
the general reluctance to carry sub 
stantial inventories at the year-end 

Quotations Dec. 31: Spring short 
patents $6.7606.86, standards $6.66 
@6.76, high gluten $7.21@7.31, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.41@6.51, standards $6.21 
@6,31; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
76.62, eastern soft wheat straight 
$5.52@5.82, high ratio $6.42@7.72 
family $7.82 


Philadelphia: The final week of 
1955 found little change in the com- 
plexion of the local flour market, for 
dealings continued to drift in the 
same narrow area as in recent weeks 
and prices showed no indication of 
establishing a definite trend. Mill 
representatives said that many bak- 
ers and jobbers are experiencing no 
concern over replenishment due to 
fair to good supplies on hand, They 
added that another contributing fac- 
tor to the over-all dullness is the 
considerable sentiment among the 
trade that a major price setback is in 
the immediate offing because of the 
expected expansion of wheat market- 
ings in the early part of 1956 


The little attention which did 
manifest itself was directed to the 
spring wheat flour category where 
postings have undergone week-to- 
week changes without interruption 
since mid-October. The latest was 


only a 5¢ sack decline from the pre- 
vious week, but it contrasted with 
the unchanged levels prevalent in 
most hard winters for about a month 
now. Special notice was being taken 
of the price structure, observer 
said, because cost ideas in general 
are well under latest postings, some- 


one 


thing which meant that hand-to- 
mouth orders are contributing the 
principal activity. Meanwhile, it was 


reported that bakers in this area en- 
joyed a good holiday business, an im- 
provement over the same period the 
year before 

Quotations Dec, 31: Spring high 
gluten $7.25@7.35, short patent $6.75 
6.85, standard $6.70@6.80, first 
clear $6.45@6.55; hard winter short 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 


Through De« 


(1,000 

Importing , U.s 

countries — Wheat Flour 
Austria 
Belgium 14.8 
Holivia 7A i4 
Iiraszil 9 
Ceylon 
Costa Rica 3.9 
Cuba . i 
Denmark 
Dom, Republic 
Beuador } 
Kaypt 
El Balvador 
(jermany 178.0 
Clreece Lif 
Cluatemala 
Haitl 
Honduras 1.1 
Iceland ; 
India 4 
Indonesia 
lreland 
Israel if 
Italy 70.9 
Japan 114.8 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia i 
Mexico 64.0 
Netherlands 4 ) 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru .. 
Philippines i 
Portugal 7.1 9 4 
Saudi Arabia 9 
Spain .. 27.0 
Switzerland 
South Africa 8 
Vatican City 8.7 
Venezuela 1,0 
Yugoslavia 


Metri« lor 
Austra 
Wheat I 


Totals 62.7 j O14 


*Includes sales of 9.9 mets tons t 
by France. **Less than .T00 


2%, 1955 
Wheat Equivalent) 

Canada Total Combined 
lour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 
i ‘ 
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patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter standard $5.15@5.25 

Pittsburgh: Bakers and jobbers did 
not wish to add to their stocks last 
week as inventories are kept at a low 
point this period of the year. Family 
patents had moderate sale to grocers 
and jobbers, but sales of other flours 
were practically nil. There are indi- 
cations that some bakers must make 
commitments, so hopes are high that 


some sizeable buying of flour may 
develop 
Directions were also slow last 


week 

Quotations Dec, 31: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.160@6.36, medium 
patent $6.26@6.41, short patent $6.36 
@6A6; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.57@6.73, medium patent $6.62@ 
6.78, short patent $6.67@6.83, clears 
$6.39976.91, high gluten $7.12@7.28: 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70, other brands $6.66@7.23; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.75@7.48 


South 


New Orleans: A continuation of 
holiday dullness in respect to flour 
business was apparent last week. Lit- 
tle interest was shown in purchases, 
and sales were at a low ebb, with 
the business consisting of one or two 
carlots for nearby to 30-day ship- 
ments. Hard winters got the call 
Practically no interest was shown in 
northern springs, and sales of this 
type were limited to small quantities 


for shipment within 30 days. Soft 
winters were also quiet, with the 
firming prices an obstacle to im- 


pending business. Cracker and cookie 
bakers seem satisfied to continue 
working down old contracts prior to 
further purchases 
New cake flour 
good; however, 


business was not 
deliveries showed 
some improvement. New family flour 
business was practicaily a_ blank, 
with jobbers pushing to reduce stocks 
prior to the end of the year. 
Shipping directions showed some 
improvement over the preceding week 
and stocks on hand have been re- 
duced for year-end inventories, and 
while low, are still sufficient to care 
for the demand. 

Inquiries on export flour for Eu- 


rope and the Americas were only 
slightly better. A few small lots 
were sold to the Netherlands and 


Puerto Rico and Costa Rica. 
Quotations Dec. 30, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.05 @ 6.15 
standard $5.9076.05, first clear $54 
5.35; spring wheat short patent $6.40 
@6.60, standard $6.20@6.40, first 
clear $5.70@6.10, high gluten $6.75 
@6.95; soft wheat short patent $5.55 
@5.85, straight $5.15@5.45, first clear 


$5.50@5.95, high ratio cake $5.90@G 
6.35; Pacific Coast cake $6.75@7 


pastry $6.15 @6.30 


Pacific Coast 


Portiand: Last week was a very 
quiet week in the milling business 
of the Pacific Northwest, with a short 
week and little interest shown on the 
part of flour buyers. Grinding opera- 
tions were curtailed not only by the 
short week, but also by lack cf new 
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THE 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds were a shade 
ifter 


holding 
holidays 


easier early this week 


up quite well in 


the petween 


week. Some fair buying interest de 
veloped in the final week of 1955, and 
handlers are hopeful of a _ revival 
again shortly. Mill operations were 
lighter because of holida and there 
was no pressure of supplies. Quota 


$38 @ 39 


flour 


tions Jan. 3: Bran 

midds. $38.50 @ 39.50 

red dog $42@43 
Kansas City: No important 


standard 
nidds, $41 


inquiry 


was being felt for millfeed products 
thi week so demand did not off 
balance the lighter production of the 
recent holiday week Price were 
lightly weaker. Quotations Jan. 3 
Bran $36.25037 horts $37@37.50 
icked, Kansas City; bran $33@33.50 
horts $35.50@36 and midds. $34@ 


34.75 bulk, Kansas Cit 


Oklahoma City: Demand for bran 


last week was slightly better than 
for shorts but still poor. Prices closed 
¢ lower on bran and $1 lower on 
horts. Quotation traight cars, Dec 
31 Bran $39@40, millrun $39.384 
10.38, shorts $39.75@40.75. Mixed or 


pool cars $1 higher on all classe 


Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 


" fair last week ind offerings 
were moderates qJuotat Dec. 30 
burlaps: Bran $43@44 ray shorts 
$44.50@45.50, delivered Texas com 
mon point $1 lowe both bran 
ind shorts, con pared th one week 
previous 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with offerin ufficient 
(Juotations basi Kansa City Dec 
30: Bran $36.504%4 37 hort $37.504% 
38. Both bran and shorts were about 
unchanged to 50¢ ton lower, com 
pared with the precedir week 

Hutchinson: Millfeed price re 
mained about the ime last week a 
demand continued good. Buyers were 

und in jobber ind count dealer 
Mills were able to dispos« f all sup 
plic Quotations, ba Kansas City 
Dec. 30: Bran $36.50, shorts $37.254 
37.75 

Salina: Demand wa rv th bran 
unchanged and short O¢ ton higher 
Supplie were ibout ! lirv th 
trade requirements. Quotatior hasi 
Kansas City Dec VAs | Bran $374 
37.50, gray shorts $38738.50 


Chicago: Millfeed 
er interest among feed manufacturers 
in the central state the week 
Jan. 3. The holida ittitucde 
kept trade at a virtual halt 


found scant bus 


durin 
ending 


Hservers 


iid. More activity is expected in the 
d head. Quotatior Jan. 3 

Bran $43, standard midds. $43, flow 
midds. $45.50046, red dog $45.504 
16 

St. Louis: Demand wa low last 
week, and supplies were ample. The 
price trend wa lowe Quotations 
Der 30 Bran $41 41.50 short 
$41.25@41.75, St Louis vitching 
limits 

Philadelphia: A firmer undertone 
n the local millfeed n ket last week 
itnessed partial recovery of the 
round lost the week be re nut it 
iiled to inspire any broadening of 
demand and deali: continued at the 
ime quiet pace which has prevailed 
ecently. The Dec. 31 list of quot 
tion howed bran at S5% ip $1 
tandard midds. $52.50 p $1.50, and 
red dog $64, unchanged 

Buffalo: There wv ! uy) 
petus from any direct t weel 
ind nillfeed sal f juliet Mie 
lium and large mixer ht ni 
for the nearby need l the cour 


try trade wv 


that a pick-up in 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


LARGEST GRAIN CARGO—Pictured above is the Norwegian motor tanker, 
Vespasian, taking on 712,150 bu. of yellow milo at the Corpus Christi (Texas) 
Public Elevator, the largest cargo of grain ever loaded at any Gulf port. The 
ship, a 555-ft. oll tanker built in Sweden, was on her second run and had never 
carried oll, Loading time was 431, hours, The milo, destined for Europe, was 
shipped by the Interoceanic Commodities Corp., New York. 





the last 
mixer 


week of the year because 
were withholding their com- 
mitments for income tax purposes, 
but there was no evidence of an in- 
ventory build up. The mixer’s busi- 
good, but they have not been 
in for millfeeds. For the first 
time this season bulk bran com- 
manded a premium over middlings. 
Sacked bran has been above sacked 
middlings for some time, Middlings 
eased in a reflection of a lack of poul- 
try demand. Mill running time ranged 
from five to six days, Bran ended un- 
changed; middlings were off 50¢ and 
heavy feeds were unchanged, Quota- 
tions Dee. 29: Bran $46@46.50, stand- 
ard midds. $44,50@46, flour midds. 
847748, red dog $47@48. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed a firmer tone last week. 
While buying activity was spasmodic 
for the most part, it was sufficient to 
stimulate values on bran about $2 
and on middlings $1.50. Most of the 
trading activity was limited in vol- 
ume, however, and generally for the 
purpose of maintaining an adequate 
inventory which at this time of the 
year is planned to be at an absolute 
minimum both for inventory taking 
and tax purposes, Quotations Dee. 31: 
Bran $54, midds, $53.50. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of bran were up 
last week, but sales of other mill- 
feeds lagged. Retail buying of bran 
caused wholesalers to replenish. Sup- 
plies were plentiful, Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Dec, 31: Bran 
$50.80@52.60, standard midds, $49.80 
153.10, flour midds, $53.10@54.10, 
red dog $54,10@54.60., 

New Orleans: Millfeed was rather 
inactive last week, apparently be- 
cause of the general easing off for 
year-end inventories, Demand was 
limited and offerings were not press- 
ing. Prices remained fairly steady 
during the week, with shorts gaining 
liahtly towards the week-end. Offer- 
ings were limited, Quotations Dee. 
40: Bran $47@47.50, shorts $48@ 
18.75 

Portland: Millrun $40, midds, $45 


ton 


Ness i 


Long 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continued 
unchanged the latter part of Decem- 
ber, with supply and demand about 
equal. Mills remained operating to 
capacity six days a week, with New 
Year's Day a _ holiday, Plants are 
booked well into January. Quotations 
Dec. 30: Red bran and millrun $42, 
midds. $47. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $49, midds. $54. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $49.50, 
midds. $54.50, f.0.b. San Francisco 
ind Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Interest, domes- 
tie and export, was small at year end. 
Supplies were sufficient to cover the 
limited demand. Quotations Dec. 31: 


Bran $56@57, shorts $56@57, midds 
$60@62, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Reflecting the holiday 
season, demand for millfeeds ha 
slackened somewhat, but this is con 
sidered only a temporary condition 
There is no noticeable increase in 
supplies, and prices are steady. Most 
of the production in Western Canada 
is going to the eastern provinces 
Quotations Dec. 31: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b 
mills $45@48, shorts $46@50, midds 
$50@52, All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Continued tightness in 
supplies of domestic millfeed from 
prairie and local mills is reported 
Very little export interest has been 
noted, and domestic demand just 
about takes care of offerings. Prices 
are unchanged: Bran $53@54, shorts 
$54@55, midds. $61 


Rye 
Minneapolis: The market remained 
quiet, with prices unchanged, Quota 
tions Dec, 30: Pure white rye $4.35 
@440, medium rye $4.1574.20, dark 
rye $3.60@3.65. 
Philadelphia: The stronger undet 


tone which has manifested itself re 
cently in the local rye market was 
again in evidence last week, and it 


took only a slight upward revision to 
put costs at their highest level in 
quite some time. Dealings were said 
to be dull, with odd-lot replacements 
contributing the principal activity 


MILLER 


The Dec. 31 quotation on rye white 
of $5.20@5.30 was 5¢ sack above that 
of the week before. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were un- 
changed last week. Sales were nomi- 
nal. Quotations Dec. 29: White rye 
$5.25@5.35, medium rye $5.05@5.15, 
dark rye $4.50@4.60 

Chicago: Rye flour advanced sharp- 
ly in price in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 2, but with- 
out appreciable effect on buyers’ 
attitudes. The trade continued to 
play close to the belt, buying only 
as supplies are needed. Quotations 
Jan. 3: White patent rye $4.70@4.73, 


medium $450@4.53, dark $3.95@ 
3.98 
St. Louis: Prices were firm last 


week, and sales and shipping direc- 
tions were slow. Quotations Dec. 30: 
Pure white $4.93, medium $4.73, dark 
$4.18, rye meal $4.43 

Pittsburgh: Buyer resistance to 
higher rye flour prices caused sales 
to be practically nil last week. Job- 
bers and bakers who did not buy on 
the market of several weeks ago, 
when lower prices were quoted, now 
express regrets and surprise at the 
higher prices now quoted. Quotations 


Dec. 31, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.01@ 


5.05, medium $4.71@4.82, dark $4.26 
@4.52, blended $6.22@6.32, rye meal 
$4.26@4.51. 

New York: Buyer demand for rye 
flours here last week was very slow. 
Continued price levels relatively high- 
er in comparison to prices prevailing 
when most bakers and jobbers took 
up large quantities militated against 
buyer interest. Quotations Dec. 30: 
Pure white patent $5.10@5.20 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business last 
week was of a routine type owing to 


the holidays. Quotations Dec. 31: 
tolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b 


Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow. There is no sugges- 
tion of any increase in supplies, and 
prices remain firm. Quotations Dec 
31: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.25 
75.40, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35 in the three prarie 
All prices cash carlots 


provinces 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF ’ re 
INCORPORATION COMPLETED 
PITTSBURG, KANSAS 

poration procedure has been 
pleted by Kelso Milling Co., Inc 


Incor- 
com- 








NEW STORAGE—A new bulk storage system is in the process of completion 
by the Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. When the program is completed the mill 
will be able to operate for a week without bagging any flour. This will permit 
greater flexibility of operating schedules and allow the mill to take full advan- 
tage of bulk shipping opportunities. Shown in the picture above are two 
Airslide railroad cars and a bulk truck. All three are being loaded simul- 
taneously from in-plant storage. The battery of storage tanks, each of one- 
car capacity to permit faster and easier unloading, enables Eckhart, with the 


cooperation of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to fill and return the rail cars 


promptly. Truck deliveries can be made immediately to the Chicago area. 
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Stock Market Picture 





TRE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New Vork Stock Ex- 


change: 
Dec. Dec. 
23, 30, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 40 34 $4 M% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 614% 685% 67% 
Am, Cyanamid 69% 48 68% 67% 
Pfd. 135% 106 134 
A-D-M Co. 13% 36 40 10% 
Borden 66% 62 63 61 
Cont. Baking Co 11% 27% 35% 35% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 2% 29% 28% 
Cream of Wheat 33 28%, 30% 
Dow Chemical 1%, 14% 30% 60% 


Gen, Baking Co. 


11% 9% 9% 9% 
Pid. $38 


148% 136% 137% 137 


Gen. Foods Corp. 96% 75 954% 94 
Gen, Mills, Inc. 77% G% T0% GY 
Pid. 5% 123 119% 121 
Merck & Co. 10%, 20 27% 27 

Pid. $3.50 96 88% 90%, 
Ptd. $4 112% 102 108 110 
Natl. Biseuit Co. 15% 37% 38% 38% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 61 16% 58% 5a%, 
Procter & Gamble. 108 i 99", 100 
Quaker Oats Co. 33% 30% 32144 32% 
St. Regis Paper (Co. 49% 33% 43% 43% 
Std. Brands, Inc 41, 35% 39 0 
Pfd. $3.50 94% 88 90% 090 
Sterling Drug o% 42% 5 5a, 

Sunshine Bise., Inc. 87% 5% %5% 177 
United Biscuit 
of America 33% 28 29% 29% 
Victor Chem, Wks. 37% 28% 30% 30% 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 15 16% 16% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 =190% 101% 102 


Stocks not traded: 


‘ Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 134 142 


Cont, Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 105% 106%, 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., 87 Pfd. 176 179 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%%% Pd. 137 147 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 174% 175 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 101 102 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 150, 152% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 103 104 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.50 105 108% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 90 91% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 

Dec. Dec. 

23, 30, 

1955 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp 7™ it, 6%, 6% 


Gr. A&P Tea Co. 224 179 192 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 6% 1% i% 41% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 


190% 


26% 20% 251 
11% 2% 2%, 2% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 


Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 137 138% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 107 108%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New Vork, $8 Pfd. 136 138 
Omar, Ine, 18 19 
Wagner Baking Co. 4 5 


A 5 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd nit 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec Dec. 
16, 23, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Hread 5 2% 4.20 
Pid. B 60 ny MM 60 
Can. Bakeries 9% 7 ~ 
Can. Food Prod. 1.10 1.75 3.50 3.95 
A KIA 1% aI, ™ 
Pfd. 68 23% 65 65 
Catelli Food, A 29 25 2a 27 
B 17 16 46 39 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 10% 10% 
Federal Grain “4% 26 35 
Pfd. 1% 2 +1 a1 
Gen, Bakeries 9, 7 7% 7 
Inter-City Bak 17% 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd 91% 90% 91% 1 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd. 15 141 145 
Maple Leaf Mic 13% ” 9% 9%, 
Pfd, 105 100 103 
MeCabe Grain, A 20 15% 19 °*25 
B 1m! 1b 181 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 22 *20 *19 
Ogilvie Flour 60 M4 i” ha 
Pfd. 170 158 158 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd 135 130 130 
Std. Brands 9% 35 5 
Toronto Elevs ma 16 17 
United Grain, A 19 17 17% 
Weston, G., “A” 11 279% MY MM 
B 37% 29% 34% 35 
‘%% Pfd 107 190% 103 103 


*Less than board lot 


—@READ 1S THE STAFF OF Lire— 


BONDED GRAIN 


Stocks of bonded grain 


IN THE U8. 


n the U.S. as com 


plled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Dec. 24, 1955 (0600's omitted) 

Wheat Onts Rye Barl’y 

Buffal 191 196 

A float 79 

Milwaukee ifloat 1,804 
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New Maid of Cotton 
Chosen at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN 


Green-eyed, 


beautiful Patricia Anne Cowden of 
Raleigh, N.C., is the 1956 Maid of 
Cotton 

[he Tarheel beauty captured the 
Maid of Cotton title Dec. 28 in com- 
petition with 22 other finalists from 


throughout the cotton-producing re- 
King Cotton’s new fashion and 
700d will ambassador is 21 years old, 


Bion 


> ft. 7% in. tall, and has brown hair 
She is a graduate of St. Mary’s Junior 
College in Raleigh where she majored 
in secretarial administration and 


voice. Currently she is studying voice 


privately while working as a secre- 
tary at the Security National Bank 
in her home town 

Named as first alternate Maid of 
Cotton is Revis Jordan, 19, of Lub- 
bock, Texas. Another Texan, Minta 
Curtis of Mission, will serve as second 
1iternate 

The day after contest finals, the 
1956 Maid of Cotton flew to New 
York for a month’s preparatory pe- 


riod before opening her tour officially 
In New York she will be fitted for 
a glamorous all-cotton wardrobe by 


10 of the nation’s foremost designers 


She will make numerous network 
radio and television appearances and 
undergo special training for her role 
ff King Cotton’s emissary 

The 1956 Maid will be the 18th to 
make the tour sponsored each year 
by the National Cotton Council, the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival, and the 
Cotton Exchanges of Memphis, New 
York and New Orleans 

She will open her tour officially 
at Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 1 


4€ STAFF ’ ‘ 


C. J. Harriss to Leave 
Buffalo Post Feb. 1 


BUFFALO—C. J 
ecretary of the 


who will 
Buffalo 
Con- 


Harriss 
resign as 


Corn Exchange, will join the 


tinental Grain Co. to coordinate | its 
traffic activities. Mr. Harriss will be 
located in the New York offices of 
the grain firn 

In addition to his dutie i ecre- 
tary, Mr. Harriss has been traffic 
commissioner of the suffalo ex- 
change for the past four year His 
resignation becomes effective Feb. 1 


No uccessor has vet 


ry the 


been ippointed 


exchar 


He S 


Guest Speaker 


CHICAGO 
dent of the 


Don Gillespic 
National Glaco Chemical 


presi- 


Corp., Chicago, is to be the guest 
peaker at the next meeting of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club, set 

for the evening of Jan. 10 
Mr. Gillespie will talk on ‘The Be- 
fore and After of John Dough’'s Super 
Sanitary Bakery Slides will accom- 
pany the presentation. The neeting 

convene at 6 p.m 
ent HE STAFF OF 


HEADS DIVISION 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y David J 
Hopwood has been named erchan- 
disin manager of General Foods 
Corp.'s institutional products division, 
it wa innounced Dec. 29 by Russell 
Kramer, general manager of the divi- 
ion. Mr. Hopwood was formerly prod- 
uct group manager for the Post 
cereals division 3arstow Bates re- 
places Mr. Hopwood in this position 
Thomas W. O’Connor was named new 


products group manager of the insti 


tutional products division 
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John P. Grady 


Retirement and Three 
Promotions Announced 


By Chase Bag Co. 


CHICAGO 
retirement 
been 


Three promotions, a 
office 
Chase 


and an 
announced by 
John P 


assistant 


move have 
Bag Co 
Grady has been appointed 
manager of 
the company. Harrison B. Rue has 
been named eastern regional sales 
director. J. A, Sutherlin 
named manager of export 
ceeding N. G. Kappler 
Dec. 31 in line with the 
retirement program 

In connection with the promotion 
of Mr. Sutherlin, the headquarters of 
the Chase Bag export division was 
moved Jan. 1 from New York City 
to the firm’s New Orleans branch 
located at 4500 N. Dorgenois St 

Mr. Grady, as assistant general 
sales manager, will assist in the man 
agement of all functions related to 
the sale and promotion of Chase 
products, under the direction of W 
N. Brock, vice president and general 
manager 


general sales 


has been 


sales, suc 
retired 


company’s 


who 


sales 


J. A. Sutherlin 


A native of LaGrange, Ill Mi 


Grady graduated from DePauw Uni 
versity. He lives in Glen Ellyn, a 
Chicago suburb 

Mr. Grady has been eastern re 


gional sales director for Chase, and 
previously served as manager of its 


Philadelphia branch and as manage: 


of the advertising and sales promo 
tion department. He joined the firm 
in 1939 

Mr. Grady wil be located in the 


general sales office of Chase Bag Co 
in Chicago 

The eastern region, which Mr. Rue 
has taken over, represents the terri 
tory and sales offices handled by the 
firm's Buffalo and Philadelphia 
branches, and its Richmond and New 
York sales offices. Mr. Rue will con 
tinue to make his headquarters in 
Buffalo and serve as manager of that 
branch 

Mr. Rue is a graduate of Vanderbilt 


University. Joining the Chase Bag 
Co. in 1946 as a salesman, he was 
affiliated with the New Orleans 
branch and in 1950 was transferred 


to Buffalo as sales manager. In 1953 
he was promoted to manager 


Since joining Chase Bag Co. in 





«® den 


a te 


CHRISTMAS DISPLAY—The display of baked products contributed by mem- 
ber bakers in the metropolitan area was shown at the Bakers Club Christmas 
party Dec. 18, 1955, in the Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York City. Reading 
from left to right are: William H. Welker, Swift & Co., vice chairman of 
entertainment committee; Jones E. Mapes, Glaco New Jersey Co., chairman 
of entertainment committee; Arthur W. Drake, president, Bakers Club, Inc.; 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary; Marilyn Miller, secretary to Mr. Lyon and assis- 
tant to the president, Walter J. Stockman, of R. F. Kilthau Co., second vice 
president. The picture was taken by George C. Oliver, of Charles P. Oliver 


& Co. 








Harrison B. Rue 


1945, Mr. Sutherlin, the new export 
manager, has been associated with 
the New Orleans sales territory as 
sales manager. In this capacity he 


has been active in export operations 
handled from the Gulf port 

A native of New Orleans, M1 
Sutherlin attended Tulane Univer 
sity 
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2 Grain Companies 


In Missouri Merge 


ST. JOSEPH, MO A merger of 
the M. F. A. Cooperative Grain & 
Feed Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and the 
Producers Grain Commission Co., St 


Louis, to form the grain and feed 


division of the Missouri Farmers 
Association, Inc., has been made ef 
fective. The general offices of the 


new division will be at 429 Cherokee 
St., St. Joseph. A. J. Loutch, general 
manager of the M. F. A. Cooperative 
Grain & Feed Co., will be general 
manager of the new corporation 

The M. F. A. has a grain market 
ing office at Kansas City and a soy 
bean processing plant at Mexico, Mo 
The newly-formed group will con 
struct a 1,000,000-bu. river-rail ter 
minal at Louisiana, Mo., which is ex 
pected to open Aug. 1 
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Northwest Production 


Men to Meet Jan. 10 


MINNEAPOLIS~— Problems of pro 
duction will be discussed by a panel 
of six servicemen at the Jan. 10 meet 
ing of the Northwestern Bakery Pro 
duction Men's Club at the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis 

Moderator of the panel will be 
Robert Ferguson, Russell-Miller Mill 
ing Co. The meeting will be preceded 
by a dinner at 6:30 p.m 


DEATHS 


Robert M. Stangler, general man 











ager of the North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator at Grand Forks, N.D 
was killed Dec. 30 in a car-truck 
collision. More details will be found 


on page 10 


Charles T. Olson, former executive 
of the Bay State Milling Co. and the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co, died 
Jan, 1 
page 47 


More details will be found on 
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Complete Revised List of Premises 
Under Khapra Beetle Quarantine 


WASHINGTON -Several revisions Arizona Grain 
Arizona #tocl } 
have been made in the list of prem- Arizona Whol 
ises designated as khapra beetle regu- : ee Vaete | 
, » riington 
iated areas by the US. Department ‘ A. Katty fart 
of Agric ulture Hox © Ranch, Coo 


Krown's Farm 


even establishments in Arizona, Capitol Feed & 
IS in California and three in New capito: Veed & 
Mexico have been deleted from the Deltntins @ aned 
quarantine list in the latest revision, Eilloc farm, Phoet 
vhich became effective Dec, 23. The men Pat oF ve So 
re i also adds to the quarantine C, H. Eapy tov 
list two establishments in Arizona ee ee ae 
and six in California, 








Farm Equipment & 
Varmers’ Co-op M 


. Feeders Supol Co VI 
Here is the complete revised list of G & H raed 

premises ruled by the Plant Pest ee eenenee 
‘ . ; nternational it 

Control Branch of USDA to be in- amit Eeleaainn 
fested with the khapra beetle and pol — fart 
P ong'a Th y, Bu 

therefore under quarantine: aaca” Benet ehets 
MeKihaney Catt 

Arizona Vhoent«x 
ling & lurlap Co, Phoenix Millett feed barn 
fjrain Co.,, Phoenix torage warehouse M 


Northrup~King 
Pablo Franeo 1 
Peterson's Feed 
Vhoenix Ha A 
—— (juick Beed & Ie 
Kanchers keed & 
Ked Mtar Feed & 
i ! Kichter bl e« 
Houth Central Fe 


riour Mille, Casa Grande 
riour Mille, Tempe 
riour Mills, Tucson 





A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR pe 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and Mil 





Vhoenix 
Bouthern Feed & i 
Bouthweet Flour & 
Tiemann Weed & 
Tovrae Land & ¢ 
Tucson Hay and G 
Valley Feed & dene 
Valley Hiay Mart 
Vita-Gro Peed t ‘ 1 
Norman Welker 
Whitman Grain ¢ 
Whitman Seed ¢ 
Yuma County eed 

store yuna 













There's a world 


California 
Paul H \n 


of quality in famice Autall tor 
Jennison Flours 


I, Vv. Hag Co bt 
Hakerafield Catt 
(jreenfield 


WJ.Jennison Co. nama 








Thoma Blackman 
576 Grain Exchange Il, Kh. Bonestee! 1 
Joe lower ranch 
; " « £ altala. Hershel Hrad ranch f 
Minneapolis 15 one Weeky 5 
Telephone Main 8637 ©. H, Burns ranet 
Camp & Mebane 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN Cawelo 
Louls Carano rane i 
Charies ¢ Cause 
toruge and farn ‘ 
a Central Valley Feed 
Louls J, Charlebo j 


Fred Clendonen 
Coachella Valley 

. ’ 4, Co id ranel 
Strong, Bakers’ Patents  % Soares ranch, | 
Olaf Dahiquist rat 
W. Denewller ranch 


* 
SPRING PILOT OR. Dew ranch, 2 
KANSOTA farm, Mi Centre 


The Farmers Cattle 
ley 

KANSAS PILOT Harry Finney ranch, lH 

Archie Frick ranch 

Forreat Vrick ranch 

Fred Frick ranch 


e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC.) pe ree cnn 


“Finest in the South” Joo Grassotti rancl 


ROANOKE Hud Gunterman 





VIRGINIA L. R, Hamilton ra 


Hangover Farm I 
r. J. Hauseur & 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAI 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 





RED WING SPECIAL 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
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New Mexico 


He 


St. Regis Acquires 
Ajax Box Co., Chicago 


January 3, 1956 


Cameron to Build 


New Feed Plant 


RTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK 


( Feed Mill Inc., North 
Litt I I n ini inced plans for 
n of a new feed plant in 
Ar} 
ah A , 
ne | it, which will have a capac 


re than 100 tons a day, will 


be placed in operation as quickly as 


nstallation of machinery can be com- 
leted iid G. Ted Cameron, presi 
dent the company. This i expected 
to be n March, 1956 

vi ( eron said a site on the 
Vi J Pacific railroad has been ob 
tained for the mill. It is between 
Shep} i St. on the north and Clark 
St ym the ith. Cassady’s Hatchery 

t new location just east 

tn ew Cameron site 

W il have a modern feed manu 
factul plant, with the latest type 
equip nt, for the production of 
broiler and turkey feeds to serve the 
rapid expanding poultry industry 


this part of Arkansas,” Mr. Cam 
1. The mill will be similar 
) ther installation the company 
Russellville, Ark 
new Nashville plant will sp 
cialize in production of poultry feed 
pellet ind crumbles) to be 
d bulk feeding operations. No 
icKked eed will be made at thi 
mill. Packaged merchandise will con- 
tinue to be processed and shipped 
from the North Little Rock Plant 
The « t of the new installation will 
ne ipproximately $75,000 
The North Little Rock mill wa 
founded in 1914 by Guy Cameron, C 


I H ind the Re James Thomas 

th Mr. Cameron later acquiring the 
interest if the other partner: In 
1923 i nev tructure of steel and 
con te replaced the old mill that 
was destroyed by fire 

The firm manufactures a full line 

f livestock and poultry feeds, dis 
tributed under the brand name Prime 
(Juality in the south central section 
f th US 





RELIEF WHEAT 





NEW YORK—St. Reg Paper Co 
innounced that t icquiring 

Liv of the capita of A X 
Box Co Chicago throu t AC 
ceptance of an offer of xchange of 
ts common stock fi \jiax Box Co 
toch The Ajax firm perate a 
1 subsidiary of St. Re with its 
present organization 1 manage 
ent 

Ajax Box Co wn V founded 

1922, manufactu corrugated 

h pping cartons I tura kraft 
board and colored ngle and 
double faced corrugated wrapping 
paper, embossed wrapp ind cush 
ning material, and « igated and 
mbossed display te In addi 
tion to its sales force \ x has man 
ifacturers’ representative n Dallas 


Denver and Cleveland 


B. F. Harman, president, will con- 


tinue in his presse y in the 


ypperation of the compan‘ " 1 sub- 


diary of St. Regis 
Sales or the compa! ‘ firs 
three quarters of 19 e $1,900, 











January 3, 1956 


\a\t <o or ae 


‘The Bhoice re) ae date 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 


Dacli 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


aw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 








@ Southern Regional Office, 
Bldg 


034 Ex 


change Memphis, Tenn 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Glour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











"Golde *n Loaf” 


rhe Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 


3 a s Our 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Mi ed | er Laboratory Contro 
M tar yo ee ig WI 

She rids an Flouring Mills, | 
DAN, WYOMID 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White W 


nter Wheat Fiour a Specialty 
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C. T. Olson, Retired 
Mill Executive, Dies 


NEW YORK—Charles T. Olson, ©1, 
pioneer flour miller, died at the home 
of his daughter in Setauket, Long 
Island, Jan. 1. 

Mr. Olson had been identified with 
the Bay State Milling Co. from its 
organization in February, 1899, until 
his resignation as secretary of the 
firm in 1922. In 1923 he went with 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
holding the positions of vice president 
and export manager when he retired 
in 1930. In the following year he 
became a principal in the milling 
engineering firm of Weaver, Olson & 
Willard Co., Minneapolis 

Mr. Olson was an honorary member 
of the Millers National Federation 
He was the father of the wife of L 


E. Bowman, Chicago manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. She and four 
other daughters and a son survive 
Funeral services were to be at 
Winona, Minn., Jan. 4 
——~@REAO 18 THE OTAFF r re 


Promotions Announced 


By Merck & Co., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Carl M. Anderson 
has been elected secretary of Merck 
& Co., Inc., and James E. McCabe 
has been appointed director of mar- 
ket planning of the Merck chemical 
division. 

Since joining Merck in 1934 as 
head of the legal department, Mr 
Anderson has held several adminis- 
trative posts, including that of vice 
president of the Merck-Sharp & 
Dohme International Division in re- 
cent years. 

In his new position, Mr. McCabe 
will be responsible for product mer- 
chandising, technical customer serv- 
ice, and sales analysis, as well as 
market planning and development. 
He succeeds Dr. Frank M. Parker, 
who has resigned. 

Mr. McCabe has been associated 
with Merck since 1945 and has held 
several administrative posts, includ 
ing that of secretary of the company 
for the past four years 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF re 


Cincinnati Exchange 


Officers Reelected 


CINCINNATI—AIl officers of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, Inc., were 
reelected at an annual meeting last 
week. They are: President, E. B. Ter- 
rill, Jr., Early & Daniel Co.; first vice 
president, John F. Young, John F. 
Young Co.; second vice president, 
Elmer H. Hale, Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Co.; secretary, H. A. MacCord, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc., and treasurer, 
Robert Lee Early, Early & Daniel Co. 

William H. Fedders of J. H. Fed- 
ders, Inc., was named a new member 
of the board of directors, and hold- 
over members are Henry Nagel of 
Henry Nagel & Son; R. B. Williams, 
Procter & Gamble Co., and the of- 
ficers. 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


— F i) 
f; <ualily Oo Lord Flour 


Att 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO ¢ 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers 


KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 


production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Floure from carefully selected 
wheats 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Groond Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUK MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kanvas 








MILLER 


Feed, Grain Managers’ 


Business Clinic Set 


EAST LANSING, MICH 
gan is completing plans for its first 
annual managers’ business clinic, set 
up specifically for the people in the 
feed and grain trade. This event is 
sponsored by three elevator associ- 
ations in the state——-the Michigan 
Bean Shippers Assn., the Michigan 
Association of Farmer Cooperatives 
and the Michigan Feed & Grain Assn 

The clinic is scheduled for Jan. 17- 
18 at the Kellogg Center on the 
Michigan State University campus 
The meeting is destined to be a prac- 
tical workshop type of meeting on 
such subjects as “Retail Credit Poli 
cies,” ‘Retail Merchandising,” ‘“De- 
velopment of Personnel” and “Man- 
agement of Your Time.” The program 
will have some diversion from the 
practical management study when 
the group will watch the Detroit Red 
Wings vs. Michigan State in a hockey 
exhibition Jan, 17. 

Because of space 


Michi 


limitation this 


Clinic is limited to the first 60 reg- 
istrants. 
BREAD 18 THE STAPF OF Lire 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
nercial stock of grain in store and 
‘ t at h pring pal market f the ft 
at the clome of the weet naing l ‘ I 
1% ands ihe y 1954 aa reported to the 
n Hranch of the Production & Market 
ir Administration of the U.8. Department 
Aur ilture in bushels (000 mitted 
( nadiar 
American n bond 
I 1 deve I I 
” 
19 1964 1% 1054 
wi il a7 62) 1O1 
Cor O40 14 
fa 1.4 o,¢ ‘ 
K 11,4 1,1 
Ih o4 l 
) { bonded gt ni tor nd 
f t nh Canadian market I é 
ir wer ponding dat f t 
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In Perfect Comfort 
ENJOY YOUR SUN 


at this beautiful resort hotel! 





You and your tamily will love it here, 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel's 
own 1400 acres. 


It's only a few steps to hotel's own 
private, ancrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are | 
good hunting and fishing. 





Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial toider 
Me. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHORNIX, ARIZONA 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 1 
Idaho and Washington, insure the unifo:mity of all Fisher's Flours. i 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO 


-» SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO 





EAsTeERn Reraesentative, 2% Beaver Htreet, New Youre Orry 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus, 
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STAGE SET FOR FARM LEGISLATION FIGHT 


(Continued from page 9) 





hort 


money 


of the goal on the basis of the 
to be made available; stepped 
up export programs; more funds for 
research on new uses of farm prod- 
ucts; maintenance of the principle of 
flexible price support, qualified by 
concessions to high support adyvo- 
through a 90% of parity support 
level for top quality grades of wheat 
ind cotton; and possibly a recommen- 
dation to control acres taken out of 
crop production under acreage 
llotments the old diverted acre- 

e control plan announced previ- 
ously by Mr. Benson and subsequently 
discarded. This last item probably 
wrapped up in the soil bank 


cate 


hasie 


will be 
proposal 

While majority congressional lead- 
ers have called for prompt action on 
farm legislation, it must be remem- 
bered that little or nothing can be 
accomplished on price support for the 
big crops of wheat and cotton for 
this year--unless the unthinkable 
may happen, which would be a con- 
gressional mandate that the new 
must be supported at 90% of 


crop 


parity. If Congress should pass such 
i law, it is coneeded that the Presi- 
dent would veto the act and that 


Congress could not pass it over a 
eto 
High Support Level 

The Democratic strategy on the 
farm front appears to be to push for 
a return of top level price supports 
for the basie commodities, whereas 
the Republicans appear ready to 
a token concession on a 90% 
upport line for only the top quality 
of the crops, with the flexible prin- 
ciple retained for the lower grades. 
Thereby all parties could have their 
cake and eat it, too. 

lhe major irritants in the current 
farm price slide—hogs and livestock 

are certain to get vigorous atten- 
tion from the congressional farm poli- 
who will demand 90% of 
parity support for those commodities 
just how that goal can be accom- 
plished is not known even to the 
wisest of farm economists or the poli- 
ticlans themselves, but it makes a 
wood talking point for the folks back 
home 


It is a political year, Congressional 


for All your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER ., SOFT WHEAT 


make 


ticians 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEAR OSTOWN iLLINOTS 





‘the 


decisions on controversial issues will 
be political decisions. Log-rolling will 
be the order of the day, and the devil 
take the hindmost. 

Outside the chambers of 
may be the stamping ground where 
real political red-fire is com 
pounded, In the hearing rooms of the 
cornmittees—the agriculture commit 
tees, the appropriation committees, 
the judiciary and interstate and for- 
eign commerce committees——is where 
the political sparks may really fly 

Business men serving in govern 
ment are sure to be attacked as evil 
instruments of an administration de 
termined to turn the 
big: business. 

‘These committee hearing rooms are 
the stages where representatives and 
senators may build cases for their pet 
theories and return to the constitu 
encies to reveal that they have been 
making the good fight for the little 
man against the transgressor 

All legislation which was not acted 
upon at the first session of the 84th 
Congress is still on the legislative 
calendars and subject to final action 
Also, of course, there will be a whole 
new flood of bills which have evolved 
in the active minds of the individual 
lawmakers. 

At the last session the House 
passed a farm bill reinstating 90% of 
parity support for the basic commodi 
ties, but the Senate failed to act 
Subsequently, last fall, a Senate com 
mittee made an extensive tour of the 
nation to hear farmers on the farm 
problem, As may have been expected, 
the senators got a wide variety of 


Congress 


nation over to 


recommendations all shades from 
white to black. 
It is unlikely, however, that the 


Senate Agriculture Committee will 
report the 90% of parity bill passed 
by the House. It will write its own 
measures, which would contain the 
90% of parity principle but only for 
the top quality or most desirable 
wheat. Definition of the most desira 
ble wheat should in itself provide 
many thousands of words of testi 
mony. 

Oratory at this session should reach 
its peak in volume and probably 
cause the age old corpse of Demos 
thenes to turn agonizedly in his 
grave. 

~———GHEAD i6 THE GTAPF OF Lift 
CHARTER GRANTED 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A char 
ter has been granted by the secretary 
of state’s office in Topeka, Kansas 
for a Hutchinson grain firm, Colling 
wood Terminal, Inc 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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Institutional Market 
Draws Attention of 


Wholesale Food Groups 


NEW YORK Wholesale grocers 
and food manufacturers are taking 
steps to sell and service the fast 
growing institutional market more 
efficiently in the future 

Announcement of a program which 


contemplates intensive study of the 
institutional market, its food buying 
practices and ways and 
doing a more effective sales job in it, 
been made public by Ralph B 
Johnson, executive vice president, 
National - American Wholesale 
Assn. and Leo Nejelski, execu- 
tive vice president of the Institutional, 
Food Manufacturers of America 

The group was advised by Mr 
Nejelski that institutional sales in 
1955 will exceed $16 billion with 
actual food sales estimated at a 
healthy $6.5 billion figure. So rapidly 
is this vast new market growing that 
forecasts are for total sales of $35 
billion by 1965 with food sales repre- 
senting $14.5 billion of this amount 
more than double the current figure. 


means of 
has 


Gro- 


cers 


It was decided that an inter-indus- 
try committee should be established 


with NAWGA and IF'MA appointing 
members to serve on the joint com- 
mittee. When the committee is 
formed, one of its first tasks will be 


to conduct a joint study to develop as 
much information as possible on the 


“gripes” and attitudes held by both 
manufacturers and wholesale dis- 
tributors. It was felt that such a 


study would lead to a detailed re- 
examination of such important sub- 
jects as direct selling policies, the 


role of both private label and branded 
merchandise in the institutional sales 
picture, the introduction of ‘new items 
or additional lines and methods of 
“merchandising and promoting” items 
to the institutional market 

The joint committee will 
asked to consider the advisability of 
conducting an audit of the needs and 
problems of the wholesalers’ institu- 
tional customers. This audit would be 
designed in such a way as to answer 
some of the policy and planning ques- 


also be 


tions confronting both wholesalers 
and manufacturers 
BREAD S&S THE GTAFF r re 


New York Party 


NEW YORK A record 
topping the 250 mark, enjoyed 
annual Christmas party of the 
York Bakers Club, Inc., held at 
Hotel Belmont Plaza Dec. 13 

The annual event featured a cock 
tail hour and buffet with deserts con 
sisting of a wide variety of baked 
goods contributed by leading bakeries 
in the metropolitan area. The baked 
goods were set up on a display table 
outside the Moderne Room, where the 
party was staged. Baking firms con- 
tributing to the display included: 
American Bakeries Co., senkert’s 
Bakery, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., Drake Bakeries, Inc., Du- 
vernoy & Sons, Inc., Ebinger Baking 
Co., Gottfried Baking Co., Hanscom 
Baking Corp., Larsen Baking Co., 
Inc., Messing Bakeries, Inc., Mi-Oun 
Cake Co., National Biscuit Co., Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Ward Baking Co., 
Wheatality Baking Corp., and Gen 
eral Baking Co. 

The entertainment committee plan- 
ning the event was composed of: J. E 
Mapes, National Glaco Chemical 
Corp., chairman; W. H. Welker, Swift 
& Co., vice-chairman; C. A 3as- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc.; W. E 


turnout, 
the 
New 
the 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 


keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. « 

v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
ee v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

scale bag closing machines and other 


good mil feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
RITE TO ROSS 
We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
Grecian. Over 2,000 good items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Okichoma City, Okla. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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FLOUR MILL 
MANAGEMENT TEAM 


A real opportunity for a medium to 
large-size flour mill now operating 
unprofitably. Two men, both top- 
notch in their respective fields and 
with finest trade references. Both 
age 50 and each hos over 25 yeors’ 
active fiour experience. FLOUR MILL 
SALES MANAGER-~—wide experience, 
and successful sales record with all 
types and grades, plus excellent re- 
sults profitable family flour promo- 
tion. FLOUR MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Experienced in all types — spring, 
hard, soft wheats. These men work 
well os a bolanced team and can 
get your job done. Interested only 
in high-grade connection holding real 
future possibilities. Working ar- 
rangement — nominal drawing ac- 
counts plus percentage of increased 
profits. Correspondence confidential. 
Ad No. 1342, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 











Derrick, Willian FE. Derrick Co.; 
A.G. He el, Continental Baking Co.: 
Fk. F. Kleinmann, Ward Baking Co 
C. R. Kolb, General Mills, Inc.; G. W 
Matthew Corn Products Sales Co.:; 
D. W. Murchison, The Borden Food 


Products Co.: W. S Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co.: A. A 
White, Alfred A. White Co., and R. S 
Whiteside, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc 
Many of the members and guests 
visited the club rooms adjacent to the 
Moderne Room, before and after the 


yin 
vice, 


party 











to bakery profits... 





UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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| GENERAL OFFICES « 1009 CENTRAL STREET ¢ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

y ) 8 J 
NEW YORK OFFICE ° CHICAGO OFFICE 


285 Madison 222 W. ADAMS ST. 
“ Welles o 


if ARISTOS, 


1 CERESOTA 
1 pes 


T HECKER’S 
CT, 


1 pee our 


uf TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . .. 11 Million Bushels 
( 5 Country Elevators and Sub Terminals... 5 Million Bushels 
Total Storage 16 Million Bushels 
7 Capital and Surplus 6% Million Dollars 


ee Direc ors 
q 4 Off , 


RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 
Chairman of the Board President Kansas City, Mo Kansas City, Mo Kansas City, Mo. 

: : R. HUGH UHLMANN PAUL M. GERMAN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 
Exec. Vice-President Vice-Pres., Comptroller New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 
PAUL UHLMANN, JR. PHILIP R. KOPF GAIL GOLLIDAY R. 1. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN 
Secretary Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


° 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


‘ 














Unitormity 


the priceless a4 in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE cake flour 


af, ’ 
raele) 41s relate Mme Te Vt 


9. COOKIE KING 
wi CRACKER KING~ cracker sponge flour 


7. coft wheat graham 


eee GRAHAM KING—1!00% 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











y, 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

I STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °Y5"S'* 



















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Bakers find that POLAR BEAR 
flour can’t be surpassed in pro- 
ducing a flavorful, fine-textured 
loaf. You can use POLAR 
BEAR with assurance of top re- 
sults through this new year and 
every year. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 


_.then | sez to the Boss: 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 


but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7500 CwTS. : Ss, 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. ‘XQ. 





x 





I-H flours are milled by master craftsmen who 


[y=] | open | know how to get the best out of choice wheats 


selected for prime baking qualities 


_ “4 ieee —— 
Fle (hel — 


iSMERT- “HINCKE( Ming Company 


ee tS CiTY, MISSOURI 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week .. . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 


yourself, your family, and your God. 


‘He restoreth your soul... OH Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER’S 


FOR 1956 








ITS COMING, § 
FOLKS, 

YOUR MOST 
: PROFITABLE 
- PROMOTION 

































SEND COUPON Mail to; RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
NOW FOR METER tein ony ty vets: A 
ADVANCE Name 

INFORMATION [oo 
EASTER IS 


APRIL 1 


ciry State 


Thos offer avarlathe only « y Moumts 
wwe 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memohis 

Ht. Louls Enid 

Kenses City Galveston 
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Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
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Columbus Los Angeles 
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CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
raonm 
PRODUCING AREA 


oo tae Cana 


EVERY 
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SEMOLINA 
FANCY No, 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Formers Union Grain Terminal Association 





“DURAMBER” 











For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 





| WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago o—= beg my Elevator 


aneas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 
weltagee Kansas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Hoard of Trade Building 


Main 








Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus, 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
Mt. Joweph, Mo, 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 











Choice 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 


a WHEAT 
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Abilene Flour Milis Ce 47 Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Acme-Evans Co 51 Green's Milling Co 
Acme Flour Mille Co 2 Grippeling & Verkley 


Allen, James, & Co, (Selfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division os 
Amendt Milling Co 


American Flours, Ine 1 Habel 

American Molasses Co. (Nulomoline Hammond Bag & Paper 
Division) , Harris, Upham & Co 

Anheuser-Busch, Ine Heide, Henry, Inc 

Arizona Biltmore Hote! 47 Hof'mann-La Roche, In« 

Arkell & Smiths Holland Engraving Co 


Atkinson Milling Co Hubbard Milling Co 


Ifudson Pulp & Paper Corp 


Armbruster & Larsen 


26, 


iS) 


38 
38 
f 40 


38 


Hunter Milling Co 
Bartlett & Co 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering ‘ id imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Bay State Milling Co 26 Inter-Continental Grain ©: 
Beardstown Mills 48 International Milling Co 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co hd Interstate Grain Corp 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Blake, J. WH. ..... 8 
Blodgett, Frank H., In 26 
Bolle & Schilthuls 
Brey & Sharpless , 18 fackson, Gilbert 
irolite Co, ..... es 25 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Brown Company Jennison, W, J., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp ; Jewell, L. R.. & Son 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co ‘7 Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Hulsing & Heslenfeid fohnson-Herbert & Co 
Burke, EB. J., & Co 48 Jones-Hettelsater Construct 
Burrus Mills, Ine 3Y lordan. Oma: 
Justesen, Brodr 
Cahokia Flour Co 2t 
Cargill, Incorporated 40) Kansas Milling Co 
Carr, P. B, Kelly-Erickson Co 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co ) Kent, Perey, Bag Co., In 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 7 Kimpton, W. &., & Bon 
Chase Bag Co King Midas Flour Mill 
Chatfield & Woods Back King Milling Co 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust « Kiwi Coders Corp 
Cohen, Felix, Firma Knappen Milling Co 
Coleman, David., Ine 1m Knighton, Samuel, & ” 
Colorado Milling & Hievator ¢ Koerner, John E., & Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling ¢ » 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 0 
Continental Grain Co be 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 8 ~ eevee rae 
. Lake of the Woods Milling ¢ 
Lexington Mill & Elevator ‘ 
Loken & Co 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
le Lisser, Andrew s Lyon & Cjreenleaf Co Ine 
lDessendorf, ine 
lhe Stefano, Ulysses 3h 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
lboughnut Corporation Are McCabe Grain Co., Ltd 
Dow Chemical Co McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 47 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Duncan, Wm, C., & Co., Inc a] Madsen, Otto 
Dunwoody Industrial Inetitut« Maple Leaf Milling Cx Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
\ “*Meelunie,”’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 
Hastern Canada Flour Mii 7 Merck & Co., Ine 
Mekhart Milling Co ‘ Midland Miour Milling “Jo 
Kinfuhrhandel Mannheim Midiand Flour Mills, Lid 
Pivans Milling Co 22 Milling Products, Ltd 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Fant Milling Co Montgomery Co,, The 
Warquhar Bros Moore-Lowry Flour Milla Co 
Fennell, Spence & Co Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 2 Morrison Milling Co 
Visher Flouring Mills Co 47 Morrison Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Vlorelius & Ulsteen a/s 8 Morten Milling Co 
Fiour Mille of America 0 Muirhead, B. H 
Fiynn, John M., Co 
Vode, Troels .. ve 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd Nappanee Milling Co 
Franco, Francis M 5 National Yeast Corp 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 5 Neill, Robert, Ltd 
New Century Co, .... 
New Era Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Garland Mills, tine ti Norris Grain Co. 
Gieneral American Transportation Cor Norton, Willis, Co 
General Mills, Inc 28, 20, Cove 1 Novadel Flour Service |) 
Gillespie Bros, Ltd Wallace & Tiernan, Inc 
Gilobe Milling Co i 
(ioffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 


Gooch Milling & Blevator 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 7 


Co ! 


Oklahoma Flour Mills 
Osieck & Co 


Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros 
Penn, William, Flour ¢ 
Pie-Pak, Inc 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillebury Mills, Inc 
Pratt, R. C ‘ 
l’restor haffer Milling ‘ 
at f t r 

Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Star Yeast & Products 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Reilly, John I 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc 
Robin Hood Flour Mill Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 
Ross Machinery & Mill ipply 0, 
Itunciman Milling Co 
Ruoff, A., & Ce 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W H & ¢ 

ott Mungo, Ltd 

heridan Flouring Mil 

short, J. R., Milling Co 
Simonds-Shields-The ‘ n ¢ 
Smitl J. Allen, & Co ine 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, I 1 & Grain, I 
Springfield Milling Cory; 
tandard Brand Inc 
tandard Milling Co 

tannard, Collins & ¢ 

tar of the West Milling Co 
terwin Chemicals, Inc 

toch l W., & on 

tolp & Co., Ltd 

tratt Grain Co 
ttratton-Theis Grain ( 

str | 3. R., Co 

ull in, EB. D., & Co 
l i I I iney ‘ 

raylo Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Fennant & Hoyt Co 
Thor * Vaughan & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Product In 
ridewater Grain Co 
i t Milling Co 
Uhii nn Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urbar (jeorge Milling 
Var en Bergh, Gebroeders 


Van Dusen Harrington Co 


Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 

Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co 

V Y Gebroeder 

W Kogalsky Milling 

Wallace & Tiernan, In Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 

Weber Flour Mills Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 

Whitewater Flour Millis Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co 

Williams, Cohen E., & 

Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 

Witsenburg, M., Jr p V 

Wolcott & Lincoln, In 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Mansas City, Misseur 





Holland Engraving Co. 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details... 
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P. O. Box 67 
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Dependability 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

jor a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


“Dyoz Novadeloz”’ and “‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

3ecause you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers con 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


K2 
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|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Do you act your age? 


Many people who think they do, don’t! That’s 
obvious because motor vehicle accidents are the 
nation’s number one accident killer. And research 
shows that most traffic accidents result from the 


emotional immaturity of drivers—from kid stuff. 


You know the rules of safe driving: obey 
traffic signs and signals, avoid excessive speeds, 
stay off the road after drinking, keep to the right 
of the center line. Following these rules is a sign 
of maturity; it shows consideration for your own 


life and the lives of others. 


REMEMBER: 
CARELESS DRIVING IS KID STUFF 





